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Art. 1. The Hifory of France, from the Commencement of the Reign 
of Lewis XIII, to the General Peace of Munfier. Together with 
the inferefting Events in the Hiftory of Europe during that 
Period. By Walter Anderfon, D. D. Vols. IV. and V. 4to. 
1], r1s. 6d. boards. Robfon. 


HE Volumes now before us contain a very mmorable 
T portion of the hiftory of France. They open with 
the regency of Mary of Medicis, and with a fiate of the 
condition of the partics which were then eftablifhed. The 
difgrace and retirement of the Duke of Sully, the double 
alliance of France and Spain, the difcontents occafioned by 
it, the infurre&tions of the French nobility, and the ma- 
jority of Lewis XIII, then engage the attention of the 
Author. He next explains the difgufts which arofe between 
Mary of Medicis and Lewis. XIII; unfolds the diffenfions 
of the Papifts and the Proteftants; and enters upon a narra- 
tion of the civil war which they excited. A noble career 
now prefents itfelfto him in the adminiitration of Cardinal 
Richelieu. No period in the annals of any nation is more 
marked and curious, more various and political. Havin 
treated this fruitful fubje&, the Author_defcribes the death of 
Lewis XIII; and exhibits a fhort account of the minority 
of his fucceffor. Hethen concludes his work with fome 
general obfervations relative to the ftate of manners, the 
progrefs of refinement, and the advancement of {fcience and 
tafte during: the period under his review. 

While the grandeur however of the fubjeé& treated by 
Dr. Anderfon, attraéts our admiration, we are forry to ob- 
trve that his execution of his talk is by no means able and 
fortunate. . That a clergyman in an obfcure village of Scot- 
lnd, fhould undertake any portion whatever of the French 
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gO Dr. Anderfon’s Hisfiory of France. 


hiftory, may to many appear to be romantic. For a thou- 
fand fources of information familiar to Frenchmen, mutt, 
doubtleis, efcape the curiofity of any foreigner. Indeed, 
in fuch a fituation there is but one apology which can be 
aceepted by the public. “Fhe poffeffion of high ard uncom- 
mon abilities will give a full fanéion to an undertaking of 
this, or of any kind. For topics the moft difficult and the 
moft impracticable, may receive fuperlative advantages in 
the hands of men of genius. This apology, however, can- 
not be made for Dr. Anderfon; and his courage in ventur- 
ing into the labyrinth of French hiftory cannot be com- 
mended. 

Great natural difcernment, and miuch knowledge of the 
world are neceflary to the hiftorian ; but in thefe refpeés 
Jr. Anderfon is furprifingly defeétive. He removes not 
the veil which covers the cabals and intrigues which are {a 
frequent in the Court of France. His delineations of emi- 
nent perfonages are without likenefs or character. The 
nice difcrimination of circumftances, the happy details of 
the effeéts of jealoufy and pride, caprice and emulation, 
the infinite importance of the French ladies in affairs of 
ftate, and the power of trifling incidents in the produétion 
of fignal events,-no where diitinguifh his narration. His 
mind is neither piercing nor capactous. “Fhe dignity of the 
hiftoric manner 1s fometimes imitated by himt witha degree of 
fuccefs; but his page is often deformed with a giddinefs and 
frivolity which difturb the gravity of his reader. He relates 
tragical tranfaétions, and matters of little moment in the 
fametone. He does mot agitate his reader, and never a- 
wakens di{trefs and fympathy. _He feems fixed in a tullen 
apathy, and keeps himfelf at an awful diitance from the 
power of the paflions. The art of converting his marratron 
into a whole, of giving it a due proportion of parts, of being* 
circumftantial in great affairs, of paffing with brévity over 
trivial occurrences, and of relieving the attention by the in- 
terfperfion of anecdotes, ts unknown to him. His accounts 
of battles are almoft unintelligible ; not becaufe he is pro- 
found in the military art; but becaufe he underftood im- 
perfeftly what he had undertaken to defertbe. When he at 
any time touches upon the progrefs of the French govern- 
ment he is loft in darkmefs; and, like many writers of 


- higher name, he gives details about the feudal fyftem, which 


only prove that he did not comprehend it. 

Amidtt thefe ftri€tures, however, which candour and our 
duty to the public extort from us, it is proper to lay before 
our readers, a fpecimen, from which they may judge for 
themfelves concerning the ability of this Author. For this 
p= 
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purpofe, we fhall extract a few pages in the beginning or 
entrance of his work. 

‘ The immature age of Lewis XIII. difqualified hitn for govern- 
ment, and aggravated the lofs which the French ftate fuftained by 
the violent death of his illuttrious father, Henry IV. It feemed 
that fortune fported with the grandeur of kingdoms, as well as with 
that of particular men; when France, elevated to the tondition of 
being arbiter of Earope, found a fudden and an inmaufpicious change 
in her domeftic circumitances, and had reafon to dread the erup+ 
tion of faétion, and the various diftreffes incident to a minority, and 
the converfion of her government into a regency. 

¢ The claim of the Queen-mother, Mary de Medivis, to the re« 
gency of the kingdom, was indifputable; but fome limitations of 
her authority might have been infifted upon by the Princes of the 
blood, confiftently with the ufages of the monarchy *. The tuition 
of the young King’s perfon was ftill confidered as feparable from 
the regent’s office, and a diftin¢ét branch of the adminiftration. 
Former precedents had not eftablifhed the rule upon this head: 
and no provifion being made before the death of the late King, 
with repel to it, the parliament of Paris could only pronounce 
a legal decifion of the controverfy. In the agitated ftate of the 
government, the judgment of the counfellors could not be relied 
on. Their fears and their party views, as well as their political 
principles, might divide their fuffrages, or induce them to favour 
the pretenfions of the Princes of the blood to a fhare in the re- 
gency +. To obviate this apparent danger, a precipitate and bold 
itep was taken by fome partizans of Mary de Medicis. In concert 
with the Chancellor Sillery, and the Prefident Seguier, a conven- 
tion of the parliament was demanded by the court. While feveral 
companies of the guards befet the ftreets leading to the convent 
of the Auguftines, the place of its meeting, the Duke of Efpernon 
entered the hall, and required the culaddiats, in a commanding 
tone, to pafs an aét for the regency of the Queen-mother. Upon the 
Duke’s retiring, in fhew of refpect-to the court, the motion, fup- 
ported by Guefle the Procurator General, was agreed to; though 
in filence, and without any form of deliberation. To fupply this 
defect, and give more authority to the important deed of the magi- 
ftrates, the young King went, next day, in folemn proceffion, with 
the Queen-mother, the Princes, peers, and nobles of the court, te 
the chamber of parliament. In the conftitution of his bed of juttice, 
the act of regency was more formally ratified, not only by the una- 
nimous confent of all the prelates and pecrs then prefent, but by 
their fubfcriptions being annexed to it. Some hefitation in their 
procedure arofe from the expreffions inferted in the record of the 
act; which was faid to be qccording to the decree of the parliament the 
former day. This appeared an approbation of the privilege of 
that court, to appoint’or ordain the regent of the kingdom. The 
Chancellor, as by miftake, paffed over this claufe in the reading 


* Henault, Abbregé Chron. o¢t. edit. p. 392. 
+ Gramondi Hiftoriarum Galliae, lib. 8. fol. edit. p. 4. Me- 

moires de Baffompicre, duodec, edit. tom. 1. p. 297. : 
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of the act; and the counfeliors the more eafily acquiefced in this 
omiffion, asthe regifter bore the tranfcript of it: fo difficult to be 
adjuftcd are fome points in every political fyftem. Sovereign and 
abfolute pores is not eafiy fubjected to legal forms; and yet thefe 
are found neceflary to preferve it. 

* This eitablifament of Mary de Medicis in the regency, with- 
out oppofition or reftraint of her authority, may be afcribed to 
the general grief for Henry’s fatal exit *. While, for fome days, 
his body, marked with its mortal wound, was laid out in the 
Louvre, and the tears of his widow Queen, and of his fon, not 
ten years of age, were feen to flow; all movements of faction 
were reprefled. Parties, the moft oppofite to one another, inve- 
foped in the affecting fcene, concurred in teftifying their reve- 
rence of the admired and beloved charaéter of their deceafed 
King, by demonftrations of allegiance and attachment to the re- 
fi¢ts of his family +. In vain did the Count de Soiffons, when he 
came to Paris, complain that, though the fecond prince of the 
blood, he had not been called to the meeting of parliament which 
fettled the regency, and alledge that the fuftrages were informally 
collected. He was regarded as one who uttered the indecent language 
of party, at atime when all true Frenchmen deplored the calamity 
of the ttate, and united to preferve the public peace. It. was_pre- 
fumed, by the generality of the nobles, that the adminiftration of 
Henry’s confort would be mild, and accommodated to gain. alk par- 
ties ; and, though not conducted with the ability and glory that dif- 
tinguiflied his reign, that it might be productive of fimilar content- 
ment and tranquility to the kingdom. 

* The part acted by the Duke of Sully, m the day of the cata- 
ftrophe of his beloved matter, teflified the tranfports of his grief 
arid indignation, more than the fortitude natural to him, or the 
recollection and compofure adequate to the occafion, Inmprefled, 
as others were, with the belief that Henry’s aflaflination was not 
the act of one enthufiait, but the dark blow of a malignant party, 
who were ready to execute like vengeance on his intimate friends ; 
he drew together a large retinue of horfemen }, but flopped in 
his way to the Louvre, when he, met Boflompicre, Colonel-Gene- 
ral of the Swifs, atgended with a fimilar train, and, as. if in appre- 
henfion of the affault of his enemies, retreated within the walls of 
the Baftile. Though meflages were fent to him from the Queen, 
he remained diftruftful, and did not prefent himfelf in the palace 
till the next day. This inftance of his behaviour, which arole 
only from the confufion of his fpirits, was improved, by his ad- 
veriaries, to leflen him in the eftecm of Mary de Medicis. The 

ublic ferment, inevatible in-fuch a conjuncture, was inftigated by 
A examination and trial of the execrable parricide, Ravaillac. 
Though hardened againit every torture, he could be forced to no 
confeflion of his having accomplices in his horrid deed; the va- 


—— 





* Memoires du Duc de Bohan, duodec. edit. Difcours fur 
mort de Henry le Grand, p. 6. 


+ Mem, de.Sully, of. edit. liv. 28. p. 27. 
} Mem. de Baflompiere, ibid, De Sully ibid. 
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rows informations given with refpe& to his intercourfe with faf- 
pected people, cherifhed the contrary opinion, and the vague fur- 
mifes and accufations, always prevalent in an emergency of this 
nature, tended to propagate it among the multitude. The College 
of the Sorbonne concurred with the Pafliament of Paris, in con- 
demning the book of Mariana, a Spanifli Jefuite, upon the nature 
and extent of regal authority, and the Pope’s fupremacy over it*. 
It is faid that, in the firft edition of this piece, James Clement, the 
murderer of Henty III. was called the Zrernum Galliae decus. 
Bellarmine’s treatife on the pontifical authority was alfo ftigmatifed, 
but, at the interceffion of the Pope’s nuncio, it was not committed 
to the flames. . 

‘ For fome time, it was not perceptible that the Queen-regent 
meant to advance any particular favourite into the miniltry, of 
make a change in that eftablifhment of it which fubfifted in the 
latter period of Henry’s reign. Her ftudy only appeated to be 
to render her {way in the government gracious and acceptable to all 
the courtiers, to prevent difputes and contefts for precedency among 
the princes of the blood, and to imprefs the people with fentiments 
of the lenity, and equity of her adminiftration. In conformity té 
this aim, councils of ftate were held almoft every day, and the 
princes of the blood, and the late King’s minifters, regularly called 


' tothem +. To alleviate the public burdens, above fifty pecuniary 


ediéts, deftined to be the fund for Henry’s expedition into Germany, 
were ordered to be abrogated by the parliament. To obviate the 
fears that might be entertained among the Proteftants, about the 
maintenance of their religious and civil privileges, a confirmation 


» of the edict of Nantz was publifhed in the moft ample form. In 


the deliberation with regard to the fulfilling of Henry’s engage- 
ments with his allies abroad, fuch a refolution was taken, as ap 
peared refpectful to his memory, and the honour of the ftate, and, 
at the fame time, coenfiftent with the fecurity of the kingdom, if 
its prefent adverfe circumftances {. —While the army, on the fide 
of Italy, was ordered to be difbanded, it was judged proper to keep 
on foot ten thoufand of the forces in Champagne, on account of the 
difputed fucceffion to the dutchy of Cleves. The ariny of the States 
ot Holland having already advanced to the fiege of Juliers, the 
capital of the dutchy, which the Imperialifts had feized, it was de- 
termined to affift the former in reducing it; and the command of the 
auxiliary troops was given tothe Marfhal la Chatre. This afforded 
fome profpect that like fuccours might be obtained by the other ¢on- 
tederates of the ftate. 

* Itwas foon difcovered, that thefe political refolutions of the 


| Qveen-regent, and her council, flowed neither from unanimity, nor 


any determined maxims of governmert. The conftitution of the 
mmiltry being yet unfixed, the procedure of the court was rendered, 
by the mutual jealoufy of parties, cafual and precarious. Until 
the ae cal conteit was decided, about the diftribution of the 
Principal poits and honours of the ftate; expedients oily were a- 

* De Serres ; Englifh fupplement by Griniftone, p. 4. 
t Gramondi, hitt. ibid. p. rg. Tbid. p. 12. Baffompiere, ibid. 
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dopted, inftead of a plan of adminiftration*. Befide other apparent 
obiiructions to union, there were two which operated with parti- 
gular force. One of them arofe from an apprehenfion conceived b 
the late King’s fervants, and efpecially by the Duke of Sully and 
his friends, that Mary de Medicis fecretly intended a change both of 
meafures and minifters; and that, having already formed a choice 
of them in her mind, fhe only waited for the fubfiding of faction 
to declare it. The other related to the expected appearance of the 
Prince of Condé at court ; whofe rank, as firft prince of the blood, 
entitled him toa pre-eminent degree of honour and authority in the 
council of ftate; when now, in the King’s nonage, a regency was 
eftablifhed. His flight from the court of Henry IV. into &taly, 
howfoever animadverted upon, could only be deemed a weaknets, 
arifing from jealoufy of that prince’s amorous paflion for his con- 
fort, and not from any difloyal, or finifter intention. Fo the 
Queen-regent, who had incited him to this courfe, he could ap- 
pear, in no fefpect, culpable; but rather might plead the merit 
of fuffering in a caufe that nearly concerned her peace. It was 
a {pecial proof, how much the vigour of the principle of loyalty 
was increafed by Henrv’s popular reign, that no motion was made 
for fupporting the claim of the firft prince of the blood to parti- 
cipate in the regency ; and that even his prefence was fuppofed un- 
geceflary to its eftablifhment in the perfon ot the Queen-mother. 
The parties, however, ftill continued fluctuating in their hopes and 
aims, and no decided fuperiority of one above another could take 
place, until it was known what influence the Prince of Condé’s ap- 
pearance might have on their arrangement, and the ftability of the 
adminiftration. 

* This prince wanted not ambition to afpire to the honours be- 
¢oming his rank; but the vigour of fpirit, and the decifive judg- 
ment, requifite to aét any fignal part in the political fcene, were 
weakly mingled in his character. Confcious of his importance, he 
could make the fhew of claiming what was due to him ; but he was 
neither bold nor perfevering in the purfuit of his objeét+. From 
Chauteauroux he came to Paris, accompanied with fifteen hundred 
nobles, or gentry; a train of partizans, fuflicient to have created an 
alarm tothe Queen-regent. But no mans formidable, who is un- 
determined in his purpofes. He wanted direction as to the line he 
was to take, and the party he ought to efpoufe ; a circumftance al- 
ways unfavourable. in an intricate or embroiled fcene. Party 
leaders, when capable, feldom give candid advice; and, if this 
happens, the ftudied embellifhments of their adopted fyftems are 
apt.to perplex the moft difcerning, and miflead the lefs judicious. 
T he conferences which the Prince of Condé,is faid to have held on 
the {tate of affairs, firft with the Duke of Sully, and then with the 
Duke of Bouillon, had no other effect but to throw him into an- 
biguity and fufpenfe. According to the Memoirs of the former, 
after he was convinced, and fully determined to act, in confequence 
of the arguments Sully ufed with him, all the conceptions of therf 
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~ * Mem. de Sully, ibid. De Serres, ibid. 
+ Baffompiere, ibid. p. 301. Mem. de Sully, lib. 28. p. 52- 
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propriety were fuddenly overfet by Bouillon, only demonftrating to 
him, that they were calculated to fupport woo or intereft of the 
old minifter of ftate *. ‘This politician proceeded then to prove it 
to be Condé’s highett advantage, to refume the late connection 
his family had with the Proteftants; which, though meecitupted by 
his education in the Catholic faith, might be accounted a natural 
and hereditary one to him, and could not fail to advance his au- 
thority in the ftate. As the Prince’s priaciples cerrefpoaded not 
with this political doétrine, he remained in hetitation abeut his con- 
duct, until the Queen-regent’s gratuities, and more: liberal promifes 
tohim, difpofed him to be pacific and obfequious to the fyitem of 
adminiftration that prevailed. Betide a large pention, a prefent was 
made him of the Hotel de Gondi; which cott the Queen forty 


thoufand crowns.’ 

With regard to compofition and language, Dr. Anderfon 
has not much ‘to boaft. He is not always either clear or 
perfpicuous; and he never rifes into eloquence.’ The ftruc- 
ture and purity of the Englifh tongue have not been attended 
to by him with fufficient care. His confultation of the 
French hiftorians has led him often into Gallicifms ; and he 
abounds in Scottifh idioms. From the refpeét which we 
bear to the elegance of our language, we fhall offer a few 
{pecimens ef his impurities. 

1. ‘ Heis faid to have gota plain fgnification of his dan- 
‘ger.’ 2. ¢ The king had ordered him to de in cuftody.’ 
3. ‘ Deftitute of heirs as Aimfedf was.’ 4. ‘ Be better ad- 
‘ vifed for the future.’ 5.‘ The picture evidenced in: the 
‘ Duke of Rohan’s character and condu&.’ 6. ¢ The in- 
* flammation of minds, attendant on the denunciation of war.’ 
7. ‘ The deliberation about it was now cut foort. 8.‘ Baulbed 
‘in the payment of his penfions.’ 9.‘ The fmail ex- 
‘ perience he had acquired in the campaigns of armies.’ 10. 
* After the iacce/s of a pain in his fide.’ 11. ¢ The fevere curb 
‘of Richelien’s government was of courfe fallen of’ i2. 
‘ It is unneceflary to narrate.’ | 

To this work there is prefixed a Dedication to Lord Vit- 
count Stormont, dated at Edinburgh in December 1781, 
when that nobleman was one of the Secretaries of State. In 
this Dedication there is a fentiment foabfurdly fingular, that 
we cannot but take notice of it. ‘ The people of Bmn- 
* tain, fenfible of their obligations to the Lory Cuizr 
“Justice or EncLanp, the enlightened Guarpfan 
‘of the laws, beheld with :pleafure a SecRETARY oF 
* State fo nearly related to him, and diftinguifhed bv 
‘ fimilar accomplifhments.’ _We doubt not the fincerity of 
Dr. Anderfon in this compliment; and if he, had given it 

* Gramonde -hift. ibid, ps1, ty ite 
G 4 | | - gn 
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in his own perfon, we fhould not have taken the trouble to 
have held it out to obfervation. The fentiment, however, 
as imputed to the people of Britain is widely erroneous. [s 
it neceflary to inform the Authors of Scotland, that no En- 
glifhman can eafily forget, that Lord Mansfield during the 
courfe of his long life has been uniformly the zealous 
champion of prerogative; and that he has exerted and pro- 
ftituted his abilities to undermine the trial by a jury, and the 
liberty of the prefs; thofe’ facred and formidable bulwarks 
pibpsizur fupport the glorious fabric of the Englifh govern- 
ment! . 





Art. II. The School for Scandal, a Comedy ; as it is performed at the 
Theatre-Royal in Drury-lane. Dublin, 1781. 


‘HE public are here prefented with an Irith edition of 
Mr. Sheridan’s School for Scandal, which has fo long 
been expected to be publifhed by the Author himfelf. Why 
this has not yet been done, it is not our province to deter- 
mine. We think ourielves entitled, however, to give ita 
place in our Review, as every publication which appears in 
our fifter kingdom, is comprehended in our plan. The 
plot of this celebrated Comedy is fo well known, as te ren- 
der an accurate delineation of it altogether unneceilary.. We 
fhall only, therefore, take a general view of it, and enquire, 
fince it has contributed fo highly to the amufement of man- 
kind, whether it be calculated alfo for their initrudtion. 

We are forry to obferve, that this play is certainly defi- 
cient in its moral tendency. The heroof it, is a young man 
devoid of prudence, juttice, and decency; who, confiftent 
with his own honour and generofity, can live fatisfied and 
happy amidft the ruin which his extravagance had brought 
upon the honeft and induftrious. This indeed, is a common 
character in life; but it ought not, on that account, to be 
lefs the obje&t of reprehenfion. It muft be allowed, that 
the fmooth-faced villany of ~fofeph Surface, when. con- 
trafted with the vices of Charles, makes the latter appear in 
an advaytageous hght.. Yet: fome may, perhaps, doubt, 
whether the man who conceals his' vices and punétually 
pays his debts, be not! a lefs injurious member of fociety, 
than he, whbd openly dechares war againft morality, and def- 
pifes his creditors. and-all' the:rules of decovum. 

The charaéters of the brothers: evidently refemble thofe 
of Biyfil and) Yom Jones. ‘Their: uncle and’ patron Sit 
Oliver may alfd have been imitated from Alworthy. But 
Fielding feems-to-have been -moreimtimately acquainted with 
nature, than the Autheriéf-the>'School for Scandal. Why 
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Sit Oliver on his firft arrival fhould immediately condemn 
one of his nephews, becaufe every body /poke well kA him, is, 
perhaps, not ealy to be reconciled; nor can we allow, that 
prudence clinging round the green fuckers of youth, is ltke ivy 
round the faplin, and [poils the growth of the tree. When for 
want of this cautious principle fuch multitudes of the young 
of both fexes are continually involved in mifery and ruin, it 
js furely dangerous, as well as unjuft, to reprefent itin fo un- 
favourable a point of view. The brevity of wit often gives a 
more fatal ftab to virtue, than the protracted reafoning of 
the moft laboured difquifition. 

It were, indeed, to be wifhed, that fuch a profufion of 
wit, and fuch elegance of expreflion, had been employed on 
amoral more unexceptionable and harmlefs. Yet, under 
thefe circumftances, the fuccefs of the piece had probably 
been lefs. Mankind, in Yeneral, are more fond of attend- 
ing to exeufes for vice, than to incentives to virtue. A 
libertine reclaimed, all at once, amidft youth, health, and 
alarge acquifition of fortune, does not appear as an im- 
probable event : though it is, perhaps, one of the moft un- 
common occurrences in real life. ‘The picture is pleafing ; 
and therefore, the want of a refemblance to nature, is dif- 
regarded. : 

Since this is the firft opportunity, which has been offered 
of reading this admired comedy, we doubt not the curiofit 
of our’ Readers will be gratified in prefenting them wit 
that moft interefting fcene, where Sir Peter and Lady Tea- 
zle by the fall of the fcreen, are expofed to each other in 
Jofeph’s Study. | ° 


‘SCENE the Apartments of Josepn Surrace. 
....., Eater Joseru and a Servant. 
fa: No letter from, Lady Teazle. 
serv. No, fir, » oihd-to.etx 
Fol. l wonder fhe did not write if fhe could not come—I hope 
Sir Peter does not dufpect me—But Charles’s diffipation and extra- 
aqete are great points.in ny favour (Knocking at the duor)—See 
itis her. |: , ‘ - 
Serv. "Tis Lady Teazle, fir; but fhe always orders her chair to 
"9 © ago in the next ftreet. ey 
of. Then draw, that fereen—-my oppofite neighbour is a maiden 
lady of fo.gurious a temper-—You need not wait. (Exit Servant.) 
—My Lady Teazle, I’m afraid begins to, fufpect my..attachment to 
Maria ;, but the mutt meg be acquaiated with that fecret till I have 
her more in my power. . 
Enter Lady TEAzus. 
_ Ly, eax. What, Sentiment in foliloquy !—~Haye you been very 
impatient now.? Nay you look fo graye, ] aflure you. I came as 
loon as I could. . 
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Fof- Oh, madam, punctuality is a fpecies of conftancy—a very 
unfafhionable cuftom among ladies. 

L. Yeaz. Nay, now you wrong me; I’m fure you'd pity me if 
you knew my fituation—[4oth fit.]—Sir Peter really grows fo pee- 
vifh, and fo ill-natured, there’s no enduring him ; and then, to 
fufpect me with Charles— 

Fol I’m glad my fcandalous friends keep up that report. (fd, 

L.. Teaz. For my part, I wifh Sir Peter to let Maria marry him 
—Wou'dn’t you, Mr. Surface ? 

Fof. Indeed I would not—[ Afar] Oh, to be fure ; and then 
my dear Lady Teazle would be convinced how groundlefs her fuf- 
picions were, of my having any thoughts of the filly girl. 

L. Yeaz. Then, there’s my friend Lady Sueerwell has propacat. 
ed malicious {tories about me—and what’s very provoking, all too 
without the leaft foundation. 

Fo. Ah! there’s the mifchief—for when a fcandalous ftory is 
believed again{t one, there’s no comfort like the confcioufne(s of 
having deferved it. 

L. Yeaz. And to be continually cenfured and fufpeéted, when | 
know the integrity of my own heart it would almoft prompt 
me to give him fome grounds for it. 

Fof. Certainly—for when a hufband grows fufpicious, and with 
draws his confidence from his wife, it then becomes a part of her 
duty to endeayour to outwit him,—You owe it to the natural privi- 
lege of your fex. 

L. Teax. Indeed ! : : 

Fo. Oh yes; for your hufband fhould never be deceived in you, 
and you ought to be frail in compliment to his difcernment. 

L. Yeaz. This is the neweft doétrine. 

Fof. Very wholefome, believe me. 

L. Yeaz. So, the only way te prevent his fufpicions, is to give 
him caufe for them. 

Fo/. Certainly. ilk ds & 

L. Teaz. But then, the confcioufnefs of my innocence 

Feof Ah, my dear Lady Teazle; “tis that confcioufnefs of 
your innocence that ruins yous ‘What is it that makes you impru- 
dent in your conduét, and carelefs of the cenfures of the world? 
“The confcioufnefs of your innocence.—What is it makes you re- 
gardiefs of forms, and inattentive to your hufband’s peace ?—Why, 
the confcioufnefs of your innocence.—Now, niy dear Lady Tea- 
zle, if you could only be prevailed upon to make a trifling faux pay 
you can’t imagine how circumfpect you-would grow. 

L. Yeaz. Do you think fo? baht b oc! 

Fof. Depend upon ’‘it.—Your cafe at prefent, my dear Lady Tea 
zie, ‘refembles that of a perfon in a plethora—you are abfolutely 
‘dying of too much health. Aapeig . 

L. Teax. Why, indeed, if my underftanding could be convinc: 


ed 

$of. Your underftanding !—Ob yes, your underftanding how! 
be Convinced. ‘Heaven forbid that I fhould perfuade vos to any 
thing you thought wrong. No, no, T have too much honour for 
that. . : 
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. Teazy Don’t you think you may as well leave honour out of 
the queftion ? [doth nh} : 

Fof. Ah! I fee, Lady Teazle, the effects of your country educa- 
tion {till remain. a 

L. Teaz. They do, indeed, and { begin to find myfelf impru- 
dent; and if I fhould be brought to act wrong, it would be fooner 
from Sir Peter’s ill treatment of me, than from your honourable 
logic, I affure you. 

Fof. Then by this hand, which is unworthy of——[haceliag, a 
Servant enters. |——What do you want, you fcoundrel ? 

Serv. I beg pardon, fir——5I thought you would not chufe Sir 
Peter thould come up. 

Fof. Sir Peter ! 

L. Teas. Sir Peter! Oh, I’m undone !—What fhall I do? Hide 
me fomewhere, good Mr. Logic. 
. $of. Here, here, behind this fereen, (She runs behind the foreen) 
aod now reach me a book. [Sits down and reads, 
Enter Sir Peter. 
Sir Pet. Aye, there he is, ever improving himfelf.—Mr. Surface, 
Mr. Surface. | 

Sof. [Affeting to gape.) Oh, Sir Peter!—I rejoice to fee you— 
I was got over a fleepy book here—I am vaftly glad to fee you—I 
thank you for this call—I believe you have not been here fince 
I finifhed my library—Books, books you know, are the only thing I 
amacoxcombin. ~~ 

Sir Pet. Very pretty, indeed—why, even your fereen is a fource 
of knowledge—~hung round with maps I fee. 

fof. Yes, I find great ufe in that fereen. 
“en Pet. Yes, yes, to you muft when you want to find any thing 
in a hurry. : 

JFof. Yes, or to hide any thing in a hurry. [ Afide. 

oe Pet, But, my dear biend, I wantto have fome private talk 
with you. 

oy): You need not wait. [ Exit Servant. 

Sir Pet. Pray tit down—/(both fit) My dear friend, I want to 
impart to you fome of my diftreffles—In fhort, Lady Teazle’s be- 
haviour of late has given me very great uneafinefs. She not. only 
diffipates and deftroys my fortune, but I have {trong reafons to be- 
heve fhe has formed an attachment elfewhere. 

Fof. 1 am unhappy to hear it. 

Sir Pet. Yes, and between you and me, I believe I have difco- 
vered the perfon. | 

Jef. You alarm me exceedingly. 

Sir Pet. I knew you would fymipathize with me. 
. ye Belicve me, Sir Peter, fuch a difcovery would affe& me— 
juit as much as it does you. 

Sir Pet. What a happinefs to have a friend we can truft, even 
with our family fecrets-———-Can’t you guefs who it is ? 

Fof. 1 hav’n’t the moft diftant ideas—It can’t be Sir Benjamin 
Backbite. ! 

Sir Pet, No, no.—What do you think of Charles ? 





Je 
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Fo. My brother! impoffible!—I can’t think he would be capab!. 


of fuch bafenefs and ingratitude. 

Sir Pet. Ah, the goodnefs of your own mind makes you flow to 
believe fuch villany. 

Fof- Very true, Sir Peter.—— The man who is conf{cious of the 
integrity of his own heart, is ever flow to credit another’s bafenefs, 

Sir Pet. And yet that the fon of my old friend fhould practice a. 
gainit the honour of my family. 

Fes. Aye, there’s the cafe, Sir Peter. When ingratitude barbs 
the dart of injury, the wound feels doubly fmart. 

Sir Pet, What noble fentiments ! He never ufed a fentiment, 
ungrateful boy! that I acted as guardian to, and who was broueht 
up under my eye; and | never in my life refufed him—my advice. 

Fo. I don’t know, Sir Peter, he may be fuch a man if it 
be fo, he is no longer a brother of mine ; I renounce him. I dif | 
claim him.—For the man who can break through the laws of hof- 
pitality, and feduce the wife or daughter of his friend, deferves to 
be branded as a peft to fociety. 

Sir Per. And yet, Jofeph, if I was to make it public, I fhould 
only be fneered and laughed at. 

fof. Why, that’s very true—-No, no, you muft not make it 
public ; people would talk , 

Sir Pet. Talk! hey’d fay it was all my own fault; an old, 
doating batchelor, to marry a young giddy girl. They’d paragraph 
me in the newfpapers, and make ballads on me. 

Fo/. And yet, Sir Peter, I can’t think that my Lady Teazle’s 
honour 

Sir Pet. Ah, my dear friend, what’s her honour, oppofed againt 
the flattery of a handfome young fellow. But Jofeph, fhe has 
been upbraiding me of late, that I have not made her a fettlement ; 
and I think, in our laft quarrel, fhe told me fhe fhould not be very 
forry 1f I was dead. Now, I have’ brought drafts of two deeds 
for your perufal, and fhe fhall find, if I was to die, that I have 
not been inattentive to her welfare while living. By the one, fh? 
will enjoy eight hundred pounds a year during my life ; and by the 
other, the bulk of my fortune-after my death. 

Fof. This conduct is truly generous.——TI wifh it mayn’t cor 
Fupt my pupil. [ Afide. 

Sir Pet. But I would not have her as yet acquainted with the 
leaft mark of my affection. 

 Fof. Nor l——if I could help it. , [Afide. 

Sir Pet. And now I have unburthened myfelf to. you, let us talk 
ever your affair with Maria. 

Fo. Not a fyllable upon the fubjeét now. (alarmed)———Some 
other time ; I am too much affected by your affairs, to think of my 
own. Forthe man, who can think of his own happinefs, while his 
friend is in diftrefs, deferves to be hunted as a moniter to fociety. 

Sir Pet. I am fure of your affection for her. 

Fof~ Let me entreat you, Sir Peter—~ ; 

Sir Pet. And though you are fo averfe to Lady Teazle’s knowing 
it, I affure you, fheis not yeus enemy, and Iam fenfibly chagrincd 
you have made no further progrefs. 7 
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§o/. Sir Peter, I muft not hear you 
(Enter a Servant) What do you want firrah ? 

Serv. Your, brother, fir, is at the door talking to a gentleman ; 
he fays he knows you are at home, that Sir Peter is with you, ana 
he muft fee you. yo 

Jof. 1am not at home. 

Sir Pet. Yes, yes, you fhall be at home. 

Gof. (After fome hefitation) Very well, let him come up. 

© Exit Servant. 

Sir Pet. Now, Jofeph, I’ll hide myfelf, and do you tax hima- 
bout the affair with my Lady Teazle, and fo draw the fecret from 
him. : 

. Jof, O fye! Sir Peter-——what, join in a plot ta trepan my bro- 
ther ! 

Su Pet. Oh aye, to ferve your friend :—befides, if he is inno- 
ent, as you fay he is, it will give him. an opportunity to clear him- 
tl, and make me very happy. Hark, I hear him coming 

Where fhall I go? Behind this fcreen What the devil! here 
has been one littener alreedy, -for I’ll fwear I faw a petticoat. 

fof. (Affeing to laugh) It’s very ridiculous—Ha, ha,, ha,——a. 
ridiculous affair, indeed ha, ha, ha. Hark ye, Sir Peter, 
ulling him afide) though I hold a man of intrigue to: be a moft de- 
ipicable character, yet you know it does not follow, that one is to 
ean abfolute Jofeph either. Hark ye, ’tisa little French milliner, 
ho calls upon me fometimes, and hearing you were coming, and 
having fome character to lofe, fhe flipped behind the fereen. —_, 

Sir Pet. A French milliner! (/mling) Cunning rogue! Jofeph 

ly rogue-—~But zounds, the has overheard every thing that 
us pafled about my wife. 

fof. Oh, : eartannewestile my word it will never go far- 

ver for her. | 
BB Sir Per. Won't it? 

, B fe. No, depend upon it. 
¢ Sir Pet. Well, well, if it will go no farther 
, BR T hide myfelf ? 

Sof. aire, here, flip into this clofet, and you may overhear e- 
. wy word. , . 
. BL. Teax. Can I fteal away. (Peeping) 
- a JY Huth! hut! don’r ftir. 

Sir Pet, Jofeph, tax him home. (Peeping) 
», J In, in, my dear Sir Peter. 
x fe Ls Teaz. Can’t you lock the clofet door ? 

jof. Not a word-———~you’il be difcovered. 
1. Moi Pet. Jofeph, don’t {pare him. 
y Jy. For heaven’s fake lie clofe———A pretty fituation I am in, to 
‘; @t Man and wife in this manner. : [ Afide. 

Sir Pet. You’re fure the little French milliner won’t blab. 

| Enter CuHar es. 

Car. Why, how now, brother, your fellow denied’ you, they 
\¢ J" You were not at home.———What, have youhad a Jew or a 
(4 gach wath you ? : 
Fof 
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Fof. Neither, brother, neither. 
€bar. But where’s Sir Peter? I thought he was with ydu. 
; Fe: He was, brother: but hearing you was coming, he left the 
oufe. 
yen ape was the old fellow afraid I wanted to borrow money 
of him 

Fo/. Borrow! no, brother ; but I am forry to hear you have 
given that worthy man caufe for great uneafinefs. 

Char. Yes, 1 am told I do that toa great many worthy men—— 
But how do you mean, brother ? 

of. Why, he thinks you have endeavoured to alienate the affec. 
tions of Lady Teazle. 

Char. Who, I alienate the affections of Lady Teazle !—_— 
Upon my word he accufes me very unjuftly. What, has the old 
gentleman found out that he has got a young wife: or, what js 
worfe, has the lady found out that fhe has got an old hufband. 

Fof. For fhame, brother. 

Char, Tis true, Idid once fufpect her ladyfhip had a partiality 
for me, but upon my foul I never gave jer the leaft encourage. 
ment; for, you know my attachment was to Maria. 

Fo/. This will make Sir Peter extremely happy—But if fhe had a 
partiality for you, fure you would not have been bafe enough—— 

Char. Why, look’ye, Jofeph, I hope I fhall never deliberate. 
ly do a difhonourable action ; but if a pretty woman fhould pur 
pofely throw herfelf in my way, and that pretty woman fhould hap. 

n to be married to a man old enough to be her father-———— 

Fof. What then? 

Char. Why then, I believe I fhould——have occafion to borrow 
a little of your morality, brother. 

Fof. Oh fie, brother-———The man who-can jetft 

Char. Oh, that’s very true, as you were going to obferve.———— 
But Jofeph, do you know that I am furprized at your fufpecting 
me with Lady Teazle. I thought you was always the favourite 
there. . 

Sof. Me! 

Char. Why yes, I have feen you exchange fuch fignificant 

lances. 

Fof. Phaw! 

Char. Yes, I have; and don’t you remember when I came in 
here, and caught you and her at 

Fof. I mutt ftop him. [Afde] [Stops bis mouth.) Sir Peter has o 
verheard every word that you have faid. 

Char. Sir Peter! where is he? What, in the clofet-—— 

*Foregad I'll have him out. 
Fof. No, no. [Stopping hin] 
_ Char. I will——Sir Peter Teazle, come into court. 
| Eater Sir Peter. 
What, my old guardian turn inquifitor, and take evidence incog.. 

Sir Pet. Give me your hand,—I own, my dear boy, I have {ul 
pected you wrongfully ; but you muft not be angry with Jofeph 
it was all my plot, and I fhail think of you as long as I live ™ 


what] overheard. : 
Cha 
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“Char. Then ’tis well you did not hear more. Is it not, Jofeph ? 
Sir Pet. What, you would have retorted on Jofeph; would you ? 
Char. And yet you might as well have fufpe him as me. 

Might he not, Joteph ? | 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. [Vb:fpering Jofeph.] Lady Sneerwell, fir, is juft com- 
ing up, and fays the mutt fee you. 

¥/. Gentlemen, I muft beg your pardon; I have company wait-? * 
ing forme ; give me leave to conduct you down ftairs. e. 

Char. No, no, {peak to them in another room; I have not feen 
Sir Peter a great while, and I want to talk with him. 

of, Well, I'll fend away the perfon and return immediately. Sir 
Peter, not a word of the little French milliner.  [Afide, and exit. 

Sir Pet. Ah, Charles, what a pity it is you don’t affociate more 
vith your brother, we might then have tome hopes of your refor- 
mation ; he’s a.young man of fuch fentiments——Ah, there’s no- 
thing in the world fo noble as a man of fentiment. 

Char. Oh, he’s too moral by half; and fo apprehenfive of his 

good name, that, I dare fay, he would as foon let a prieft into his’ 

houfe as a wench. 

Sir Pet. No, no, you accufe him wrongfully—Tho’ Jofeph is 
otarake, he is no faint. 
Char. Oh! a perfect anchorite——a young hermit. 

Sir Pet. Huth, hufh; don’t abufe him, or he may chance to 

ear of it again. | ; 
Char. Why, you won’t tell him, will you ? 
Sir Pet. No, no, but I have a great mind to tell him. [.4- 

) Be) —[ feems to hefitate}——Hark ye, Charles, have you a mind for 

laugh at Jofeph ? 
Char. I fhould like it of all things let’s have it. 

- & Sir Pet. Gad I'll tell him——I’ll be even with Jofeph for difco- 

g Meting me in the clofet.—[ Afide}——Hark’ye, Charles, he had a 

t¢ Mul with him when I called. taal iby wrt CTE i 

Char. Who, Jofeph! impoffible ! 
Sir Pet. Yes, a little French milliner, [takes him to the front] —— 
int fad the beft of the joke is, fhe is now in the room. 

Char. The devil fhe is! Where ? 

Sir Pet. Huth, huth behind the fcreen. 

Char. I'll have her out. 

Sir Pet. No, no, no. 

OM Char. Yes. 

Sir Pet. No. 
Char, By the Lord I will—fo now for it. 

run up to the fcreen The fereen falls, at the fame time Josrrx 

enters. 


Char, Lady Teazle, by all that’s wonderful ! 

Sit Pet. Lady Teazle, by all that’s horrible ! 

Char. Sir Peter, this is the fmarteft little French milliner I ever 
——But pray what is the meaning of all this? You feem to 
been playing at hide and feek here, and for my part, I don’t 
’ who’s in or who’s out of the-fecret-—Madam, will you pleats 
Xplain ?———Not a word !————Brother, is it your pleafure rs il- 
luitrate 
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luftrate ?—~—Morality dumb too!—— Well, though I can mat 
nothing of it, I fuppofe you perfectly underftand one another, ¢ 

folks, and fo I’ll leave you. Brother, I am forry you have given th, 
worthy man fo much caufe for uneafinefs—-Sir Peter, there’s nothiy 
in the world fo noble as a man of fentiment. Ha, ha, ha! [Ex 

Fof. Sit Peter, notwithftanding appearances are againft me——; 

if you'll give me leave——I’ll explain every thing to your {j 
tisfaction. 

Sir Pet. If you pleafe, fir. 

Jef. Lady Teazle knowing my—Lady ‘Tcazle—~I fay—knowin 
my pretenfions—to your ward—Maria—and—Lady Teazle—I {, 
—knowing the jealoufy of my—of your temper—fhe called in her 
—in order that fhe—that I might explain—what thefe preten ion 
were—And—hearing you were coming—and—as I faid. before 
knowing the jealoufy of your temper—the—my Lady Teazle—I { 
—went behind the fereen—and——This is a full and clear accou 
of the whole affair. 

Sir Pet. A very clear account truly! and I dare fay the lad 
will vouch for the truth of every word of it. | 

L. Teaz. [Advancing] For not one fyllable, Sir Peter, 

Sir Pet. What the devil! don’t you think it worth your wh; 
to agree in the lie? 

L. Yeaz. ‘There’s not one word of truth in what that gentlems 
has been faying. | 

Fof. Zounds, madam, you won’t ruin me. : 

L. a Stand out of the way, Mr. Hypocrite, Pll fpeak f 

felf. . 
Gir Pet. Aye, aye—let her alone—fhe’ll make a betier ftory « 
it than you did. 

L. Tcaz. I came here with no intention of liftening to his a 
dreffes to Maria, and even ignorant of his pretenfions ; but feduce 
by his infidious arts, at leaft to liften to his addrefles, if not to 


crifice his honour, as well as my own, to his unwarrantable defire 


Sir Pet. Now I believe the truth is coming indeed. 
Fof. What! is the woman mad? 
L. Teaz. No, fir, fhe has’ recovered her fenfes. Sir Peter, 
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cannot expect you will credit me; but the tendernefs you expreiqh | 


for me, when I am certain you did not know I was within hearin 
has penetrated fo deep into my foul, that could I have efcaped | 
mortification of this difcovery, my future life fhould have convir 
ed you of my fincere repentance. As for that fmooth-tongued hyy 
crite, who would have feduced the wife of his too credulous frien 
while he pretended an honourable paflion: for his ward, I now wie 
him in fo defpieable a light, that Ifhall- never again refpect mm: 
for having littened to his addrefies. [2s 

Fof. Sir Peter—Notwithftanding all: this—Heaven is my 
nefs 

Sir Pet, That you are a villain—and fo I’ll leave you to y¢ 
meditations——— . 

Fof. Nay, Sir Peter, you muft not leave mo—+—The man 
fhuts his ears againit conviction ——_—. sie 

ir 
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damn your fentiments——- 
‘[ Lart, Jofeph following? 
The applaufe which this fcene has ever met with in the 
reprefentation, is a fufficient teitimony of its merit. We 
cantiot, however, help obferving, that, in our opinion, fome 
part of it is unnatural. When Jofeph is agitated with fur- 
'@ prize and fear at the fudden arrival of Sir Peter, it is reafon- 
able to expe&t, that, whilit the caufe continues, the effe@& 
Bithould remain. The fallies-of wit, and the fmartnefs of 
‘repartee, cannot properly flow, but from a heart at eafe. 
@ The immaculate charaéter which this young man withes to 
iam preferve in Sir Peter’s opinion, and the hazardous fituation 
in which Lady Teazle is placed, mutt naturally excite the 
‘@ moft poignant apprehenfion ; nor will it be fufficient to fay, 
wm that a me vivacity and eafe is requifite, in order to im- 
pofe on Sir Peter ; fince, if that be admitted, it will not ob- 
tin with refpeét to a difcerning audience, who expe& to 
difcover a more expreffive conflict betwixt guilt and hypo-~ 
ify. When Sir P. (fpeaking of the fcreen,) therefore ob- 
ferves, that Jofeph ae find great ufe in it, when he wants to 
am find any thing ina hurry; he anfwers, moft unnaturally to 
the audience,—yes, or to hide any thing in a hurry. Such ex- 
prefions as this will catch the applaufe of the crowd, but 
OM maft offend the judicious. : | 
Our obfervations on this.celebrated Comedy, it is hoped, 
will not be confidered as illiberal ; fince our admiration of 
the many beauties with which it abounds, is at leaft equal 
to our regret, that the plot was not lefs exceptionable. 


. 


Sir Pet, Oh, damn your fentiments 
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“Bit. II]. The Works of Fobn Forbergitt, M.D. By J. Oaktey 
Lettfom. Vol. J. and I]. S8yvo. tas. boards. Dilly. 


THESE effays poffefs very unequal degrees of merit. 
Some are peurile and infignificant, whilft others con- 
ty ufeful information. Dr. Lettfom would, we appre- 
ud, ‘have confulted better both the memory of his friend 
id the pleafure of the public, if he had reduced this col-_ 
tion to half its prefent fize. But recent publications are 
numerous and‘their claim upon our attention too jutt, 
‘allow us to enter‘into @ particular difcuffion of the 
tents of thefe -volunies,. We ‘fhall therefore fatisfy our- 
wes with ‘barely poititing out*thefe pieces, that mi 

h propriety “have “been ‘teft-in that oblivion to” which — 
have been for fome time configned. Thefe are the 
augural Differtation,: the Meteorological Obfervations, 
uch ‘take’ up great part of the firft’ volume, ‘but are’ fat 
) inaccurate to anfwer any ufeful purpofes, aid many of 
Ree. Vor. J. Fes. 1783. H the 
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the Papers on Natural Hiftory. The Phyfical Effays are 
entitled to a very different character : and if the writer of this 
article may venture to propofe the idea of Dr. Fothergill as a 
Medical Author, which the perufal of thofe effays has im- 
preffled upon his mind, he would obferve that accuracy and 
fidelity are his diftinguifhing excellencies. No writer has 
defcribed with greater precifion the appearances of nature in 
a ftate of difeafe, and upon none may the ftudent rely with 
more entire confidence as a fure guide: he feems to have 
poflefied little of that {pirit of enterprize, or of rafhnefs, by 
which the refources of medicine have been encreafed, And 
the great improvements of that fcience fuggefted ; but he 
was well acquainted with the difcovertes of others, and 
knew how to employ them with advantage : few authors 
have indulged fo little in fpeculations, yet from the incon- 
fiderable number of expreflions relating to the theory of 
difeafes which occur tn his writings, he appears to have 
been contented with the Boerhaavian doétrines, fuch as he 
received them from his preceptors. 

Dr. Lettfom has announced his intention of publifhing a 
third volume, which is to confiit of an account of the life 
of the author, and inedited effays and letters: he will, we 
hope, pardon us, if we confefs, that our expetations from 
thefe pofthumous papers are not very high, and we fug- 
geft extreme caution in the feleétion of the materials. 
‘To the Editor's part, however, we look forward with 
yan for we have reafon to believe that the more Dr. 

othergill’s conduct in private life is known, the more lus 
memory will be refpected. 
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Art. IV. Voyages dans les Alpes. Fourneys ia the Alps.. To which 
is prefixed, an Effay on the Natural Hiftory of. the Environs of 
Geneva. By H. B. De Sauffure, Profeflor of Philofophy i 
the Univerfity of Geneva. Vol. I. 540 pages 4to. 


N the Preliminary Differtation by which this interefting 
work is introduced we have fome general remarks om 





ee tev tp pat which geology* is likely to receive from 
the ftudy of mountains. ‘*, The progrefs, of the. theory of 
the earth,” fays M. de Sauffure, ‘¢ is chiefly. to be. accele 
rated by the ftudy of mountains. . The plains are uniform 
and do not exhibit feétions of different ftrata, except wher 





* This term was employed by M. de Luc. ™M. de Sauffure hag 
adopted it. It is evident from, its etymology, that it expreiics th 
idea itis defigned to convey, better than “66 Cofmology,’ the word 
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excavations have been made by water or man: now thefe 
are quite inadequate to the purpofe becaufe they are of rare 
occurrence, of {mall extent, and becaufe the deepeit do not 
penetrate mere than 200 or 300 fathoms. The high 
mountains, on the contrary, infinitely diverfified both in 
Ss @ matter and form, openly difplay natural feétions of great 
N @ extent, in which may be obferved with the utmott diftin&- 
h nefs, and at a fingle glance, the order, fituation, diréc- 
€ Btion, thicknefs, and nature of the {trata of which they 
Y BB confift, and of the fiflures by which they are divided.” The 
id @ Author then defcribes the turn of mind proper for deduc- 
¢ Bing ufeful conclufions from particular obfervations, juftly 
id @ cenfuring thofe felf-called naturalifts whofe only obje& is 
ts HM the collecting of curiofities. After which he warmly expa- 
N- @ tiates on the pleafures experienced by the frequenters of 
of @ mountains, adding, ‘* with refpe&t to myfelf, I have ever 
Ve Hf fince my childhood been paffionately fond of thefe purfuits. 
he @J ftill remember my fenfations the firft time my hands 
touched the rock of the Saleve, and my eyes enjoyed its 

5 2 Bi profpects.. At the age of eighteen {in 1758) | had already 
ii¢ Mi traverfed the mountains that lye neareit to Geneva. Next 
we i I went to fpend fifteen-days in one of the higheft ham- 
| ets of the Jura, in order to vifit carefully the Dole, and the 
Ug- @ neighbouring mountains ; the fame year { afcended the Mole 
als. 9 for the firft time ; but thefe mountains of fimall elevation fatif- 
vith @@ fied my curiofity very imperfeétly. 1 felt the moft eager defire 
Dr. @ of having a nearer view of the high Alps, which appeared 
‘lus Hi fo majeftic from the fummits of the former mountains; at 
length, in 1760, I fet out alone and on foot, to vifit the 

—_—@ glaciers of Chamouni, little frequerited-at-that time, and 
jyich iy of Which the approach was efteemed difficult and dangerous. 
‘as off. Teturned to them the following year, and fince that -time 
y ing have not fuffered a fingle year to pafs without undertak- 
ing long excurfions, and even journeys, in order to ftudy 
. Mg Mountains. In that fpace 1 have croffed the whole chain 
{LING HM of the Alps fourteen times, by eight different roads ; I have 
‘S OMB} dcfides made fixteen excurfions to the center of the chain. 
1roMMl have traverfed the Jura, the Vofges, the mountains of 
ry of Switzerland, of part of Germany, thofe of England, Italy, 
ecele Sicily, and the adjacent ifles; I have vifited the ancient 
volcanos of Auvergne, part of thofe of Vivarais, and feve- 
nl mountains of Forez, Dauphiny, and Burgundy.” Such 
we the claims of this accomplifhed Naturalift upon the con- 
idence of his Readers. Nor will his accuracy be thought 
lefs praifeworthy than his unremitting diligence ; for he 
tlls us, that he always takes down his obfervations on the 
t, and copies them fair within twenty-four hours. Yet, 
H 2 not- 
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notwithftanding this minute attention, he thinks the ereat. 
ér _ of his colle&tions too imperfe& to be fubmitted to 
public infpe&tion, and ventures only that which has been 
made within the laft four or five years. ‘* And even thete,” 
fays he, ‘“* [ fubmit with extreme diffidence, well affured 
that thofe naturalifts who fhall happen to view after me, the 
objects which I defcribe, will difcover many things that have 
efcaped my refearches.””. The remainder of the Preface is 
taken up with an account of the plan of the work. It is 


to be completed in three volumes: in the third, M. de ~ 


Sauffure will give the general confequences deducible from 
all his obfervations. In the courfe of his travels he has 
paid particular attention to the ftudy of the primitive moun- 
tains, and above all, to thofe of granit; a fubje€&t which 
has been confidered as above the reach of human abilities, 
by the lateft and beft naturaliits, Dr. Palias, M. de Luc, 
&c. M. de Sauffure, however, has- neither been difcou- 
raged by authorities nor difficulties, and he perfuades him- 
felf that his affiduous attention, to the forms of thefe primi- 
tive mountains which are fo well defigned in the Alps, and 
fome new fats which accident threw in his way, have contri- 
buted to give him fome information refpeéting their origin. 
The two firft chapters are filled with various obfervations 
relating to the celebrated Leman Lake. We are told, that in 
time the bafom mmuft be filled up. by the depofitions of the 
Rhone, which at its entrance is very turbid, and iffues out 
quite limpid. The height of the water is fubjeét to confidera- 
ble variations ; it is higheft from April to Auguft, and lowett 
from September to December. The reafon of this diffe- 
rence is very obvious. The Rhone and other rivers which 
run into the lake, take their rife in the Alps. Now in the 
high Alps, little or no rain falls during winter. Hence the r- 
vers are fupplied only by the fprings, the rain falling in the 
low valli¢s, and the imconfiderable quantity of firow melted 
by the internal heat of the earth ; whereas in fummer, thete 
rivers are fwoln, not only by the rain which waters the 
whole extent of the mountains, but alfo by the melting of 
the greateft part of the fnow, accumulated during winter oi 
the dame mountains. 
But the moft remarkable plrenomenon relating to this 
Take, are certain ofcillations called Seiches. On ftormy days 
the water is feen fuddenly to rife four or five feet, and fink 
again with equal fuddennefs, and continue thefe alternations 
during fome hours. Several explanations of this pheno- 
menon have been given ; that of M. Bertrand feems the 
moit plaufible : he fuppofes that the clouds, charged witls 


eieétricity, attra&t the water, which in coufequence ae 
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falling back, produces thefe ofcillations. M. de Sauffure 
adds, that fudden local variations of the gravity of the air 
may caufe momentaneous fluxes and retluxes, by occafioning 
unequal preffure on different parts of the lakes ‘The fecond 
chapter treats of the depth and temperature of the lake, but as 
the Author promifes fome further obfervations on the fame 
fubje€t, we fhall confider this part when we give an account 
of the fecond volume. ‘The third chapter contains oblerva~ 
tions on the ihape and ftruéture of the hills in the vicinity 
of Geneva. ‘The fourth and fifth furnifh us with the no- 
menclature of the different kinds of ftones that are found 
difperfed near the fame city. This article, though very in- 
fru€tive, evidently admits not of abridgement. We fhall, 
however, take notice of two digreffions introduced in the 
courfe of it. The firft relates to the chymical hiftory of 
the amianthus. One hundred parts digefted in the nitrous 
and vitriolic acid, loft only two, which confifted partly of 
calcareous earth, and partly of magnefia. Four drachms of 
vitriolic acid, diitilled from two of amianthus, afforded the 
fame refult. ‘Khe Pruifian alkali precipitated no iron from 
the water in which the amianthus had been watfhed, after 
the acid was driven over into the receiver. ‘The colour of 
the ftone was changed to yellow, but its flexibility remains 
edunimpaired. ‘I’his analyfis is not very fatisfactory, and 
we doubt not but different refults will be obtained, if this 
fofil fhould be examined in the way defcribed by Profeffor 
Bergmann in the fifteenth and fixteenth of his chymical ef- 
lays. The digreffion relating to the nature of the ftones, 
by the fufion of which the various kinds of lava have been 
produced, is more intereiting. MM]. Defmareft, who has ob- 
ferved with the utmoitt attention, the progrefs of nature in 
the produétion of volcanic matters, and detefted many of 
her operations by uncommon fagacity of conjefture, has ad- 
vanced that granits are the moft general materials of ba- 
laltes. But the experiments related by our Author com- 
pletely overturn this hypothefis ; they prove, that granits 
require for their fufion, a heat much fuperior, in the opi- 
tion of M. Defmareft himfelf, to that of volcanos, and 
that when fufed, they give very different produéts from lava 
ot bafaltes. From fimilar experiments on various kinds of 
wey he deduces the fame confequence with refpe& 
lb that {pecies of ftone. M. de Sauffure is of opinion, that 
faxa cornea molliora of Wallerius, have afforded the 
Bater part of the black, compact, and thoroughly fufed 
ds of lava. All the ftones of this fort, which he fubjected 
Wthe a€tion of fire, were fufed by a moderate heat, fuch as 
of volcanos feems to have been, and were changed into 
H3 a blaek, 
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a black, half-vitrified matter, exaétly refembling porous [a- 
va. After the heat of fubterraneous fire hath converted 
thefe ftones into porous lava, the long duration of this heat 
gradually expells the bubbles which occafion its porofity, or 
caufes them to be abforbed, and fo changes them into com. 
pact lava: for itis only in the center of volcanic currents 
that the heat has continued long enough to produce lava of 
a clofe texture, and free from bubbles. 

The fame fpecies of rock, which a moderate heat changes 
firft into porous, and afterwards into compact lava, expoted 
to a more violent heat, 1s changed into a black, brilliant, 
opake glafs, or enamel, perfectly like that exhibited by vol- 
canic fubftances, wherever any accidental caufes have aug- 
mented the heat. 

Homogeneous lavas and bafaltes produced by volcanos, 
expofed to an equal degree of heat, afford alfo a black ena- 
mel, exactly rebeintling that afforded by horn-itones. 

Befides, vitrifications of thefe ftones treated with acids, 
are partly foluble in them, and give out precifely the fame 

roducts as lava and bafaltes. 

From thefe and other confiderations our Author con- 
cludes that the horn-ftone, or the tender kinds of {chorl, 
have furnifhed the greateft part of the homogeneous lavas 
and bafaltes, and that the fame ftones have formed the bafis 
of moft of thofe lavas and bafaltes, which in an uniform 
— contain grains of quartz and feld-{path, or other re- 
ractory fubftances. 

Marls, and fome fpecies of talk, fuch as are eafily fufed, 
and give a compaét glafs, may alfo have fupplied the mate- 
rials of different folid lavas. 

Laftly, cellular and fpongy lava, is probably the produd 
of different kinds of flates. ; 

However plaufible this theory may appear, with refpett 
to bafaltes we are not to forget the ftrong objections alledg- 
ed by the greateft of modern chymiits, Profeffor Bergmann, 
againft the received opinion of its produ&tion by fire. 

The next chapter treats of the pebbles, and fragments of 
rocks, fcattered in the valley of the Lake of Geneva, and 
the adjacent mountains. He adopts the received opinion 
concerning their origin. Clofe by the beds of torrents he 
has found them with all their angles fharp, and their 
fides rough. Within the beds thefe fragments began to 
lofe thefe appearances, till at laft they become quite round 
and {mooth. But it is not only near the lake, and at the 
feet of the mountains that pebbles are obferved, they ar 
feen difperfed over the Saleve, and that fide of the Jura 


which looks towards the Alps, at the height of three or fous 
hun- 
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hundred fathoms above the level of the lake. And if thefe 
bodies have been tranfported by waters, whence had thefe 
waters their fource, what excited fo violent a commotion, as 
to enable them to tranfport thefe mafles to eminences fepa- 
rated by extenfive and deep vallies from the primitive Alps? 
In anfwer to thefe quettions, our Author lays down the 
following hypothefis. ‘* The waters of the ocean, in which 
our mountains were formed, {till covered part-of thee 
mountains, when a violent earthquake fuddenly opened 
many large caverns that were before empty, and fhattered a 
great number of rocks.” 

‘¢ The waters rufhed towards thefe abyfles with extreme 
fary, in proportion to their height, formed profound val- 
hes, and fwept away immenfe quantities of earth, fand, and 
fragments of various kinds of rocks. ‘Thefe matters half 
liquid, and driven along by the weight of the waters, were 
accumulated on the heights where they are now found {cat- 
tered.” 

Several obfervations are adduced in fupport of this hy- 
pothefis. Tchefe fragments are faid to be nowhere found in 
greater plenty, or in higher fituations, than in places op- 
pofite to the vallies of the Alps. ‘They are not obferved in 
thofe vailies of the Jura, which lye behind the high ridge 
which bounds this mountain where it faces the Alps. 

M. de Saufiure alfo believes, that at the time of this great 
revolution, the waters of the Lake of Geneva were far 
higher than at prefent. ‘his lake lies in the center of an 
immenfe bafon, on all fides enclofed with very high moun- 
tains; the only outlet for the Rhone is a very narrow 
paflage between the Vouache and Jura, which M. de Sauf- 
fure believes were once united : were this paffage filled up, 
Geneva and all the adjacent country would be covered with 
water. In his refearches on the Saleve, our Author 
thinks he has difcovered many traces of this ancient eleva~ 
nave of the water, fuch as cavities, furrows, beds of fand, 

cs 

But we can no longer follow this entertaining and in- 
ftru&tive naturalift, ftep by ftep, in his excurfions. What 
we have already faid of his work, will, we truit, be abun- 
dantly fufficient to recommend it to the ftudents of na- 
tural hiftory, and to excite an ardent wifh in the Englifh 
reader, that it may foon be tranflated into our language. 
His notions, however, concerning the origin of granits, 
are fo original and peculiar, that we are tempted to lay be- 
fore our Readers the fubftance of what he has advanced on 
this fubje&. 

 Thofe who would maintain that the granit has been 
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formed by the union of the parts of a loofe fand or gravel, 
may fuppofe that the quartz, one of the chief ingredients, has 
infinuated itfelf by infiltration, and thus filling their inter- 
itices, has caufed their cohefion; but the quartz forms not 
only the gluten, but alfo the bafe of the ftone, and com- 
monly the different materials are in fuch proportion, and fo 
re Fm as to appear all equally neceflary to the fupport of 
the edifice, which they contribute to form, fo that neither 
can be taken away without the ruin of the whole; whence 
it follows, that two or three of thefe materials cannot have 
exifted firft, and then the laft have fupervened and filled the 
interftices. 

It is common to find granits compofed of nearly equal 
grains of quartz and fchorl, or of quartz and feld-{path. 
Imagine one of thefe ingredients taken away, and you will 
perceive that the gravel formed by the remaining, muft have 
funk down together, and thus have filled up the void 
{paces, that are now occupied by: the fubftance, which you 
fuppofe to have fupervened afterwards. 

requently in the fame block, the fame materials are un- 
equally mixed; here nothing but mica, there quartz only, 
in another place chryftals of feld-{path piled ane upon ano- 
ther, whichever you fuppofe to have been added the lait, 
you muft of neceflity admit large voids, which could not 
have fubfifted in a loofe and incoherent gravel. 

[ think it probable then that all the conftituent parts of 
granit are cotemporary, that they all have been formed in 
the fame element, and by the fame caufe, which caufe was 
no other than chryftallization. The elements of quartz, 
fchorl, and feld-fpath, were diffolved in the fame fluid, and 
chryftallized together ; juft as we fee water faturated with 
different falts, depofit in the bottom of the fame veflel, 
chryftals of all thefe different falts of greater or lefs regula- 
rity, and more or lefs interwoven with each other.” 

“he Author here adduces three obfervations of crevices 
filled with granit recently formed and moulded in them. 

‘* Thefe obfervations,” he proceeds, ‘* feem to throw great 
light on the formation of granit ; for to perfons at all verfed 
in mineralogy it will appear evident that thefe veins have 
been formed by the indleation of water, which as it de- 
fcended from the eminences above, conveyed the elements 
of granit along with it, and depofited them in the fiflures, 
where they chryftallized. When crevices of marble or flate 
are filled with {par or quartz, it is determined without hetita- 
tion that thefe parafytical bodies have been conveyed by water, 
and that they afterwards chryftallize in the places where they 


are found. Since the elements of granit are all fafceptib 
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of the aqueous chryftallization, why fhould we hefitate, in 
the fame circumftances, to acknowledge that this ttone alfa 
has been diffolved and chryftallized by means of water? 

As then the nature of the elements of grawit, and the 
manner in which they are difpofed, feem to thew that it is 
the produé&t of chryftallization, what -remains to complete 
the proof, that it really proceeds from this origin? 

Two things remain: firft, to find their ftratifications ; 
and fecondly, to difcover the fragments of marine produce 
tions. 

With refpe&t to the firft point, after having feen in the 
Alps the difpofition of the leaves parallel to the direction of 
the great chain, the regularity and parallelifm of thefe leaves, 
or ftrata themfelves, there can no longer remain with me 
any doubt: for their inclination can be no objeétion, fince 
the trata of fome calcareous and {late hills are found equally 
inclined to the horizon. 

Yet it muft be owned, that all granits fhew not alike re- 
gular ftrata, thofe of the plains and lower mountains feldom 
exhibit this ftructure: but the reafon is obvious, for they 
are almoft all divided into rhomboidal fragments: now 
thefe divifions have caufed the rupture and confufion of the 
{trata: when they were once reduced into incoherent pieces, 
they could no longer refift the injuries of time, the finking 
of their bafes, earthquakes, &c. by which accidents th 
have been fo far obliterated, as now to feem only formle 
wae of materials fplit into all manner of fhapes. 

ut in the high Alps,-although fiffures may fometimes 
be perceived, yet they are much more rare, and frequently 
foldered by quartz ; and the itrata have been ftrong enough 
to fupport themiclves. 

If the reafon of this difference fhould be demanded, I would 
an{wer, that it is owing to a greater proportion of clay being 
mixed with the other conftituent parts of the granit: for a 
tendency to break into fragments more or lefs regular, ter- 
minated by plane fides, is a property of this earth, which it 
alfo communicates to other minerals, nay even to the bafaltes, 
a are produced by the fufion of rocks, in part compofed 
of clay. 

Naturalifis have been mifled, with refpeét to the ftrn&ture 
ofgranits, by the degradation, the great inclination, and 
fometimes by the great thicknefs of their ftrata. But if 
they will ftudy them where they are not broken into frag- 
ments, if they will acknowledge that nature produces inclin- 
tdand vertical ftrata, with the fame regularity as horizon- 
ul ones, if they will refle&t that calcareous {trata attain fome- 
mes the thicknefs of fixty feet, they will be convinced that 
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—_ were at firft ftratified, as well as calcareous and flaty 
earths. 

The fecond condition, which it is neceffary to fulfil, in 
order to prove that granits have been formed by means of 
water, it is not fo eafy to fulfil, nay, probably it never will 
be fulfilled; fo many good eyes, to fay nothing of my 
own, have fought for mariné produétions in them, that pro- 
bably none’ exitt. 

But is this condition abfolutely indifpenfable? -Are the 
foliated rocks, of which the leaves and ftrata have an indu- 
bitable exiftence, and which are conneéted with the calca- 
reous and flaty earths by gradations fo infenfible, are they 
not evidently the work of water, and yet, as well as granits, 
are they not totally deftitute of veftiges of marine fubttances? 

Further, from a great number of obfervations it appears, 
that in the high mountains, the moft ancient of the calcare- 
ous and flaty rocks, thofe which appear to have been formed 
immediately after the primitive mountains, contain very few 
or no fea bodies ; while thofe, which have been found in 
plain countries, abound in them ; fo that one might almoft 
eftablifh it as a rule, that the number of marine produétions 
contained in any earth, is inverfely as its antiquity. 

And this does not happen becaufe time deftroys thefe vef- 
tiges, for when thin ftrata, fine chryftals, filky filaments 
have been perfe&tly preferved, it is impoflible to fuppofe 
that ftrong fhells would have left no trace behind them, 
efpecially fince they fo often acquire the nature and hard- 
nefs of the earth by which they are furrounded.”’ 

Thefe ideas on the formation of granit are, we be- 
lieve altogether new: the great and moft ftriking objection 
to the hypothefis evidently is, the difficulty of accounting for 
the folution of the conftituent parts of granit in water; this 
is a point M de Sauffure will no doubt confider in hus’ te- 
cod: volume, in which he has given us ground for expett- 
mg marty further illuftrations of the fubjeét ; but we cannot 
help remarking that this appears to be an unneceflary part 
of his fuppofition, for folution is not indifpenfably requitite 
to chryftallization ; it is fufficient, as profeflor Bargmann well 
obferves, that the particles of the f bftance to be chryftal- 
lized be fo far attenuated as to remain fufpended in 2 
fluid, and to be thus enabled freely to exert their attractive 
power. It appears to us that this confideration will take 
away much of the difficulty of the Author’s hypothefis. 

Before we take leave of this important work, it is prope! 
to inform our readers that M. de Sauffure has taken care 10 
embellifh it with feveral plates. The publication of te 


fecond volume has, no doubt, been retarded by the Iate dil- 
em- 
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turbances at Geneva, but as they have now fubfided, we 
hope that it will foon be in our power to announce its ap- 
pearance. 





Art. V. An Hifforical Account of the Rights of EleBion of the fe- 
veral C: unties, Cities, and Boroughs of Great Britain; containing 
the Time when each of them was firft reprefented in Parliament, 
and by what Authority ; together with Abftracts of the Proceed- 
ings relative to controverted Elections, under every Place, and 
all the new Writs iffued on Scats being vacated by Death, Ex- 
pulfion, accepting of Piaces, of Preferment, or being called up 
tu the Houfe of Peers, from Edward VI. to the Diffolution of the 
Parliament in the Year 1780. To which is prefixed, an Enquiry 
into the Origin of Eleétion to Parliament, and the Right of the 
Commons to a Share in the Legiflature. Allo, the Number of 
Members returned in the Reigns of Edward I. Henry IV. 
Henry VIII, &c. And-the Names of the Places that have long 
difcontinued to fend Reprefentatives, and have not had the Pri- 
vilege reftored. ‘The whole extracted from the bett Collections 
of Records and Hiftories, and the Journals of Parliament. By 
T. Cunningham, Efq; Barrifter at Law, and Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, London, 8vo. Robfon. 


FTER giving an account of the firft reprefentation of 

the counties, cities, and boroughs of Great Britain, 
this Author furnifhes an abftraét of all the proceedings 
which have taken place, with regard to controverted elec- 
tions and of all the new writs which have been iffued 
upon feats being vacated from whatfoever-caufe. In the ex- 
ecution of this bufinefs, he has been greatly afflifted by the 
hiftorical colle&tions of the late Thomas ” Maeve Efq; but 
itis proper to obferve, that he has fupplied the omiffions of 
that induftrious compiler, and that he has continued his 
refearches to a much later period. For the colleétions of 
Mr. Carew terminated with the year 1754, and he has con- 
tinued his notices down to the year 1780. 

As an introduétion to this volume Mr. Cunningham has 
given a political differtation upon the form or conftitution 
of the Englifh government. This he has alfo founded 
upon the colleétions of Mr. Carew ; and it is a piece of 
juftice to him to remark, that the obfervations he ‘has ex- 
hibited are generally pertinent and ufeful. He has not, 
however, been able to avoid the errors which many conftitu- 
tional writers have fallen into upon fome points of high 
moment. Thefe have a reference to the Saxon wittenage- 
mot to the Normannic conqueft, and to the rotice 
that the 49th year of Henry III. and the 23d year of Ed- 
Ward I. are the dates of the origin of the reprefentation of 
thie 
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the people, But while we affirm that the Author has erred 
in his account of thefe important points, it is fit that we fet 
ourfelves to rectify his miftakes. 

I. Mr. Cunningham relying upon Mr. Carew, intimates 
a fufpicion that the people were not reprefented in the Anglo- 
Saxon times. But it is impoffible to read, with difpafiion, 
the preambles to the laws of the Anglo-Saxon princes with- 
out being convinced that the people affembled in the wittena- 
gemots by their reprefentatives. In thefe laws an exprefs 
and pofitive mention is made of the people. The antient 
hittorians alfo concur in producing a fimilar evidence: and 
the fcattered and combining authorities which evince the 
pofition have been fully and accurately colleéted and ex- 
plained by Petyt and other antiquaries of ability. 
. II. Anerror of greater confequence is inculcated by Mr. 
Cunningham, when he endeavours to prove that the Nor- 
mannic revolution was a conque/?, and that the government 
of England was at this period defpotic, and dependent on 
the {word of the prince. This opinion has been foftered 
with great care by all the my hiftorians and antiquaries, 
who have thought proper to diftinguifh themfelves by their 
zeal for the prerogatives of the crown. But it is wild, and 
precarious in no common degree. The title of William I. 
to the crown of England was preferable to that of Harold; 
and the army he levied to invade England was to dethrone 
an ufurper,. and to eftablifh his own legal rights. The battle 
of Haftings, accordingly, operated a forcible transfer of the 
crown, but was not a victory over the laws and people of 
England. In faét William the Norman took an oath to 
uphold the Jaws and the conftitution. From a careful ex- 
amination of the antient hiitorians, it appears with the 
moft expreffive clearnefs, that Edward the Confeffor had ap- 
pointed William the Norman to be his fucceffor; that the 
eftates of the kingdom had ratified this appointment; and 
that even Harold himfelf had been commiffioned to go to 
the continent to give this information to William, and that 
he had aétually fworn fealty to him. What is extremely 
curious, in a fuit of tapeftry hangings preferved at Baieux 
in Normandy, and which is undoubtedly one of the moft 
valuable monuments of our hiftory, the embafly of Harold 
to William is reprefented with a minutenefs and precifion 
which cannot be mifunderftood.. This monument which 1s 
contemporary with the matters it defcribes cannot be contra 
diéted, and givesa mortal wound to that idle and fervile 
hypothefis of the Normannic conqueft of England, which 
fo many writers found upon as an evidence, that our kings 


were defpotie of old, and that their fucceffors of — 
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have been robbed of their rights. Indeed the violent admi- 
niftration-of William the Norman, gave a fort of colour te 
their notion: but thofe muft indeed be poor reafoners, who 
would conclude from his aéts of tyranny, that our government 
in his age was aftually defpotical. Acts of oppreffion may even 
be appealed to in very late times; but would we infer from 
thefe that the prefent government of England is without 

freedom, and dependent on the caprice of the reigning mo- 
narch ! 

IJI. The third opinion we fhall mention as recciving an 
improper fanétion from our Author and Mr. Carew, is th 
fancy that the 49th year of Henry III. and the 23d yearo 
Edward I. are the real dates of the reprefentation of the 
people. The foundation of this fancy is an affertion that 
there are no writs of fummons to the knights and burgefles 
before thefe dates. But this aflertion if true is a very imper- 
fe&t argument ; for it is well known, that the rolls or re- 
gifters of fummonfes have not been preferved in any regulag 
chain. The affertion however is abfolutely falfe ; for in 
fact there are writs of fummons {till extant which are pre- 
vious to thefe dates. For example, there is a writ of fum- 
mons directed to the fheriffs of Bedfordfhire and Bucking- 
hamfhire which required two knights to be fent for each of 
thefe counties, and which is to be feen in the clofe roll of 
the 38th year of Henry III. And with regard to burgeffes, 
hot to mention other authorities," we have a parliamentary 
declaration in the days of James I. that Agmondefham, 
Wendover, and Great Marlow, had fent burgefies to Parlia- 
ment, previous to the invafion of England by the Duke of 
Normandy ; and that from their ppverty an interruption of 
this right had taken place for four hundred years. 

But while we have taken the trouble to remark thefe mif- 
takes, we_mean not to draw any improper -conclufion to the 
nice of the Author, whofe work is now before us. 

riters, more able than he is, have fallen into the fame er- 
tors; and indeed, there are fo much faction and prejudice 
in the works of the Englifh hiftorians and antiquaries, that 
itis very difficult for the moft candid inquirer to feel his way 
with fatisfa&tion through the dark ages of our ftory. 

In the execution of what is properly the intention of his 
wndertaking, Mr. Cunningham is laborious and exaét ; and 
@s the nature of his performance will appear beft from a fpe- 
timen of it, we prefent our Readers with what he has 
obferved about the borough of Agmondefham. > 

* This borough is in the county of Buckingham, and returned 
embers to ferve in parliament in the 28th of Edw. I. and in the 
fr and fecond of Edw. II. according to the [ift given y Mr. 

ryan, 
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Prynn, in the fourth part of his calendar of parliamentary writs; 
but in his brevia parliamentaria rediviva, he writes the return of 
the fheriff of Bucks 26 Edw. I. is---“ Nulli funt cives nec burgenfes 
*¢ in com. prad. nec civitas nec burgus, propter quod cives nec 
** burgenfes coram nobis [vobis} venire facere non poffum.” But 
the very next parliament 28th Edw. I. he returns ** burgenfes de 
** Agmondefham, qui ad ultimum parliamentum vencrunt ;” re- 
turning both their names, and foalfo 1 and 2 Edw. II. after they 
intermitted until the 2iftof King James I. 

* In the parliament held 2t Jac. it being difcovered, by a fearch 
made in the Tower of London, amongft the ancient parliament 
writs, by Mr. Hakevill of Lincoln’s-Inn, that, in former times, 
there had been burgeffes returned for three boroughs in the county 
of Bucks, which, of !ater times, had not fent any burgeiles to the 
parliament, namely, the boroughs of Wendover, Agmondefham, 
alias Amerfham, and Great Marlow, petitions were referred to the 
Commons Houfe of Parliament, then fitting, in the names of thofe 
three boroughs, that they might be reftored tothe liberty, or fran- 
chife, of fending burgefies to the parliament, and that a writ might 
be directed to the fheriff of Bucks for that purpofe. To which pe- 
tition the Houfe inclining, notice thereof was given to the King’s 
Mayefty, who declared himfelf unwilling to have the number of 
the burgeffes increafed, declaring, he was troubled with too great a 
number already, and velindided his then folicitor, Sir Robert 
Heath, being then of the Houfe of Commons, to oppofe it what 
he might; and moft of the Commons then of the Houle, under- 
ftanding the King’s inclinations, did their utmoft endeavours to crofs 
it. The main and legal objection made againtt it was, by the long 
difcontinuance and difufe in not fending burgefles for above 400 
years, the franchife for fending burgetics to parliament was lott. 
On the other fide, on behalf of the boroughs, it was confefled, that 
fince 28 Edw. I. it was not found by any record extant, that the‘e 
boroughs had fent any burge¥es, but it was alledged for them, that 
moft of the ancient records fince that time are loft; which, if. they 
might be found, it was conceived would dectare that they had fent 
many times fince.28 Edward I, Secondly, It doth appear that 
fheritfs, in thofe times, were negligent in fending their precepts to 
boroughs to make choice of their burgeffes; for divers ftatutes were 
made to compel the fheriffs thereunto; fo that the not fending the 
burgeffes was not to be imputed to any neglect in the boroughs, and 
therefore the negligence of the fheriff ought-not to turn to their pre- 
judice. Thirdly, the ufe in thefe ancient times being, that the bur- 
gefles attending in parliament were maintained at the charge of the 
boroughs ; when the boroughs grew poor, they only for that rea- 
fon, neglected to fend their burgeffes to parliament; therefore, now 
fecing they were contented to undergo that burthen, or to chooie 
{uch merges as fhould bear their own charges, there was no reafon 
to deny that petition. Lafly, it was urged in behalf of the bur- 
gefies, that the liberty of fending burgefles to parliament, is a liber- 
ty of that nature and quality that it cannot be loft by negleét of any 
borough: for every burgefs fo fent is a member of the great 


council of the kingdom, maintained at the charge of the borough : 
an 
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and if fuch a neglect may be permitted in one borough, fo it may 
jn more, and confequently in all the boroughs of England; and 
then it might follow, that, for want of burgeffes, there thoald be no 
parliament. And as for thefe boroughs, it did anciently appear, 
that they were parliament boroughs by prefcription, and not by char- 
ter; forevery of them had their feveral forrens, and did pay fif+ 
teens, as parliamentary boroughs, and not asother boroughs or towns. 

‘ This was that which was then alledged for them by their coun 
fel, Mr. Hakevill of Lincoln’s Inn, before the committee for pri- 
vileges and returns; at which time Mr. Glanville, fince created 
ferjeant, fitting inthe chair, did put it to the quettion; and, upon 
the queftion, it was refolved, that a warrant fheuld be made to the 
clerk-of the crown, to make writ to the fheriff of the county of 
Bucks, for the chufing of Burgefles in thofe three boroughs; of 
which ‘refolution of the committee his Majefty taking notice, did, 
before the fame was reported to the Houte, fend unto the two chief 
juftices, requiring them to fend him their opinions on the point, 
who thereupon defired Mr. Glanville to acquaint them with fuch 
reafons as had been alledged by Mr. Hakevill. Whereupon the 
chief juftices certified his Majeity, that it was juft a writ fhould be 
awarded accordingly : and the opinion of the committee being re- 
ported to the Houfe of Commons, the fame was there confirmed, 
memine contradicente. 

‘ Whereupon a warrant, under the Speaker’s hand was made to 
the clerk ot the crown in the Chancery, for the making of fuch a 
writ, which was iffued out accordingly; and thereupon were eleét- 
ed, and returned to ferve in the fame parliament, the burgefles 
hereafter named: for Amerfham, Mr. William Hakevill, Mr. John 
Crew; for Wendover, Mr. John Hampden, who beareth the charge, 
Sir Alexander Unton; for Marlow, Mr. H, Burlace, Mr. 
Cotton. canara 

* New writ for election in the room of Mr. Francis Drake, who 
made his election to ferve for the county of Surry. | 

‘ New writ, in the room of Sir William Drake, Bart. deceafed. 
Information given of a falfe return, referred to committee of privi- 
leges and elections; order for their fitting; Sir Ralph Bovey and Sir 
William Drake, the perfons returned, not to fit: till their elections 
determined. Keport; return to be amended; Jonathan Ball ordet- 
ed into cuftody for making a falfe return. Return amended. Ball's 
petition; debate thereon; reprimanded and difcharged, but to attend 
committee. Indenture of Sir Ralph Bovey taken off the writ, and 
the indenture of Sir William Drake affixed. Jonathan Ball dif- 
charged, paying his fees. Petition of Sir Ralph Bovey referred. 

* Petition of Algernon Sidney, Efq; referred. Petition of Sir 
Wilkam Drake- referred ; report-to be made ; made; right of eleétion 
determined to be in thofe inhabitants only who pay fcot and lot. Elec- 
tion declared void. New writ. Petition of Algernon Sidney to be 
read; read; matter to be heard at bar. Petition of Sir Roger Hill 
and Algernon Sidney referred. | 

< Petition of ‘Sir Roger Hill referred. 1 . *. 
© New writ for cleétion, in the room of Sir William Drake, dé 
teafed Lee FP SU J get sL:9F 
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* Petitions of Sir Roger Hill, of Timothy Wingfield, and other 
inhabitants referred. Report to be made ; made; refolved that Sip 
oo Garrard was duly elected. Queftion, that petition of Sir Roger 

ill was frivolous, Negutive. 

* New writ for ele&tion in the room of Sir Francis Gerrard, de- 
ecafed. 

..* New writ for eleGtion in the room of Lord Cheine, who made 
his election to ferve for Buckinghamfhire. Petition of inhabitants 
refufed to be received. 

* Petition of Sir Roger Hill, knight, referred. 

* New, writ for election in the room of Lord Cheine, who made. 
his election to ferve for Buckinghamfhire. 

* Petition of Sir Thomas Webfter, Bart. referred. Report to be 
made; made; right of eleétion determined to be in the inhabitants 
paying feot and lot only. Refolved, that William Lord Cheyne, 
and Sir Thomas Gerrard, are duly elected. 

* New writ forelection in the room of Lord Fermanagh, in the 
kingdom of Ireland, deceafed. 

* New writ, in the room of Mountague Garrard Drake, Eq; 
who tade his election for the county of Bucks. 

* New writ, in the room of Baptift Levefon Gower, Efq; who 
made his election for Newcaftle-under-Line. : 

* Petition of Charles Hayes, Efq; referred. 

* New writ for election in the room of Thomas Lutwyche, Efq; 


deceafed. 
* New writ, in the room of Thomas Gore, Efq; made commiflary 


general of the mufters. 

* New writ, in the room of Sir Henry Marflall, deceafed. 

¢ New writ in the room of Sir Bennet Gerrard, deceafed. 

At a time when the attention of parliament is about to be 
called to the topic of a more equal reprefentation in parlia 
ment, this work may be of confiderable utility. And, in 
matters of fuch acknowledged confequence, the members. 
of the Honfe of Commons ought to negleét no fource of 
information. Itis from the colleétions of our hiftorians and 
antiquaries upon conftitational points that they are to de- 
sive the knowledge that is the moft beneficial, and the moft 
likely to lead to benefit in the tafk of improving our govern- 
ment. Conceptions founded in hypothefis, and arifing out 
of theory ate generally infignificant. They’ may entertain 
in the clofet; but are too vifionary for bulinels and prac- 
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Art. Vl. Hints for Improvement in the Are of Reading, by 
. Walker. 8vo. 2s. Cadell. : 
has been much doubted whether the art of reading can 
receive any confiderable improvement from a fyftem of 
written rules-and- precepts ; fince they. are incapable of con- 


veying a complete idea of that infinite: variety of clevation 
; an 
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tnd depreffion of the voice, which is fo effential to it$ per- 
fection. But, were we to reject every fpecies of inftruétion 
which cannot conduét us to perfection, were we to refufe 
acquiring any portion of an art, where the whole cannot be 
conveyed,—we fhould confine our refearches within a very 
narrow circle ; where much cannot be obtained, we ought to 
be thankful for what we can acquire ; afd, where difficul- 
ties are numerous, we fhould rejoice at feeing them dimi- 
nifhed. , 

They who are defirous of improvement in the art of 
reading will be pleafed with the hints which this ingenious 
Author has pretented to the public. The rules, which he 
has laid down, are of a particular and fpecific nature, and 
may be eafily reduced to practice. They are calculated to 
convey much real inftruction, fince they explain, with ac- 
curacy and precifion, fome of the moft important difficulties 
which occur in reading. 

After obferving—that mankind in general {peak more na- 
turally than they read, becaufe, in fpeaking, the dea arifes 
firftin the mind, and that elects the word by which it is ex- 
prefled ; but, in reading, the werd fuggefts the idea, and 
produces the correfpondent fenfibility of tone in an inverted 
order; Mr. Walker proceeds to fhew what are the peculiar 
requifites of a good pronunciation. This, he very juftly ob- 
ferves, when diftinét and delicate, is the fureft fign of an e- 
laborate education, and the leaft equivocal mark of early and 
habitual politenefs. . 

Our Author next determines when the participial ed is to 
be pronounced as an additional-fyllable, and when not ; when 
you is to be fo expreffed as to rhyme with mew, and when fo 
as to found like ye; when my ought to rhime with 4igh, and 
when it fhould be founded like me; when your isto be pro- 
nounced long, and when fhort; when thy fhould be ufed as 
thiming with high, and when it fhould found like the. What 
he has advanced concerning this laft mentioned pronoun, 
we think, will afford both inftruction and entcrtainment to 
our readers. 

* From what has been already obferved of thefe pronouns, we 
are naturally led to fuppofe, that the word ty, when not emphati- 
cal, ought to follow the fame analogy, and be pronounced like the, 
as we conttantly hear it on the ftage: hut if we reflect that reading 
or reciting is a perfect picture of {peaking, we fhail be induced to 
think that in this particular the ftage is wrong. ‘The fecond per- 
fonal pronoun thy, is not like my the common language of every 
lubject ; it is ufed only where the fubject is either raifed above com- 
mon life, or funk below it into the mean and familiar. - When the 
fubject is elevated above common life, it adopts a language fuitable 
to {uch an elevation, and the pronunciation of this language ought 
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to be as far removed from the familiar as the language itfelf. Thus; 
m prayer, pronouncing thy like the, even when unemphatical, 
would be intolerable: while fuffering thy, when unemphatical, to 
ilide into *4e in the pronunciation of flight and familiar compuli- 
tion, feems to lower the found to the language, and form a proper 
diftinction between different fubjects. If theretore it fhould be afked. 
why in reciting epic or tragic compofition, we ought always to pro- 
nounce thy rhyming with 4‘g/, while my, when unemphatical, finks 
into the found of mz, it may be anfwered, becaufe my is the com- 
mon language of every fubyjec?, while ¢/y is confined to fubjedis ei- 
ther elévated above common life, or funk a little below it into the 
negligent and familiar. When therefore, the language is elevated, 
the uncommonnefs of the word ¢/y, and its full found rhymin- 
with Aigh, is fuitable to the dignity of the fabjeét: but the flende: 
found hike %4e gives it a familiarity only fuitable to the language of 
endearment or neghgence, and for this very reafon is unfit for the 
dignity of epic or tragic compolition. ‘Thus in the following paf- 
fages trom Milton: 
Say firft, for heav’n hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep tract of hell 
Parad. Loft. b. r. 


O thou, that with furpaffing glory crown’d, 
Look’it from thy fole dominion, like the God 
Of this new world; at whofe fight, all the ftars 
Hide their diminifh’d heads; to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 
O fun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams. 
Parad. Loft, b. 4. 
Here pronouncing the pronoun ¢/y, like the word the, would fa- 
miliarize and debafe the language to profe, The fame may be ob- 
ferved of the following paflage from the tragedy of Cato. 
Now, Cefar, let thy troops befet our gates, 
And bar each avenue; thy gathering fleets | 
O’erfpread the fea, and itop up ev’ry port ; 
Cato fhall open to himfelf a patiage, 
And mock thy hopes 
Here the impropriety of pronouncing ¢/y like the is palpable: nor 
would it be much more excufable in the following fpeeck of Portius, 
in the firft fcene of the fame tragedy. 
Thou fee’it not that thy brother is thy rival; 
But I mutt hide it, for I know thy temper. 
Now, Marcus, now thy virtue’s on the proof; 
Put forth thy utmoft ttrength, work ev’ry nerve, 
And call up all thy father in thy foul : 
‘As this pronoun is generally pronounced on the ftage, it would ': 
difficult for the ear to diftinguifla whether the words are 
Thou know’ft not that ¢/y brother is t4y rival—or 
Thou know’it not that #4e brother is t/e rival, ce. 
and this may be one reafon why the flender pronunciation of 
fhould be avoided as much as poflible. 
_ After determining, in our opinion, with peculiar accuracy. 
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the nature, force, and extent of emphafis, Mr. Walker in- 
veftigates that delicate part of reading, which confifts in a 
juft inflexion of the voice. The limits of our plan prevent 
us from tranfcribing his ingenious remarks upon this fub- 
iect. We mutt thercfore, refer our readets to the pamphlet 
itfelf, which they will find to be the refult of tafte, obferva- 
tion, and experierice. 





Art. VIL. Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, No. VIL, Contain + 
the Hiftory and Antiquities of Hinckley, in the county of Lei- 
cefter ; including the Earatees of Stoke, Dadlington, Wykin, and the 
Hyde. With a large Appendix, containing fome Particulars of 
the antient Abbey of Lira in Normandy ; Aftronomical Remarks, 
adapted to the Meridian of Hinckley; and Biographical Me- 
moirs of feveral Perfons of Eminence. By John Nichols, F. S. A. 
Edinb. Correfp. and Printer to the Society of Ansiquaries of 
London, 4to. 7s. 6d. boards. 


HIS work is the fruit of a patient induftry, and ¢an 
boaft of nothing that is either original or ingenious. 
It contains, notwithNtandine’ a few materials which may 
contribute to general hiftory, and fome notices concerning 
cuftoms, tenures, and lordfhips, which might give rife to 
ufeful fpeculation in the management of an able antiquarian. 
The minute and unengaging particulars which refer to the 
town and parifh of Hinckley, and to the hamlets of Stoke, 
Dadlington, Wykin, and Hyde, are detailed with great dili- 
gence and care; and to thofe who can be amufed with fuci 
petty informations, this publication will be acceptable. 

In the copious Appendix which Mr. Nichols has added to 
his Hiftory of Hinckley, there are collected many biogra- 
phical anecdotes which are entertaining. Among accounts 
of obfcurer men, we find memoirs of that indefatigable col-+ 
letor, and diftinguifhed fcholar, Sir Robert Cotton, of 
William Burton, the Author of the Hittory of Leicetterfhire, 
of Anthony Blackwal, the Author of the Introduction to 
the Sacred Claffics, and of Mr. Dyer, ‘the Author of Gron- 
gar Hillandother Poems. hiditehs. , 

As the article abeut Mr. Dyer may amufe fome of our 
Readers, ..we fhall take the liberty to fubjoinit. or 2 

‘ Of this gentleman (the rev. John Dyer,). Dit Johnfon could collect 
no other account than his own letters to Mr. Duncombe, publithed 
with Huches’s corre{pondence, and the notes added by the editor, af- 
fordedy He was born in 17,90, the fecond fon of Robert -Dyer of Aber- 
glafney in Caermarthenffire, a folicitor- of great.capasity arid note, He 
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patled through Weftiming r fchdo} under the. care-of Dr. F reind, and 


mi then called home to be initructed in his father’s profeffion. | FY 
‘ ier died. fuon, an The tpok na delight ip the fudy'of ‘helen Wt 
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having always amufed himfelf with drawing, refolved to turn pai:t- 
ter, and became pupil to Mr. Richardfon, an artitt then of hivh 
reputation, but now better known by his books than his pictures. 
Having fludied awhile under his matter, he became, as he tells his 
friend, an itinerant painter, and wandered about South Wales and 
the parts adjacent; and about 1727 printed “ Grongar Hill.” 
Being, probably, unfatistied with his own proficiency, he, like other 
painters, travelled to Italy; and coming back in 1740, publifhed 
**'The Ruins of Rome.” If his poem was written foon after 
his return, he did not make much ufe of his aequilitions, whatever 
they might be; for decline of health, and love of ftudy, determin- 
ed him to the church. He therefore entered into orders ; and, it 
{cems, married about the fame time a lady of Colefhill, named En- 
for; ‘* whofe grandmother,” fays he, ‘* was a Shakefpeare, defcend- 
** ed from a brother of every body’s Shakefpeare.” His ecclefiatti- 
eal provifion was a long time but flender. His firft patron, Mr. 
Harper, gave him, in 1741, Calthorp in Leicefterfhire of eighty 
pounds a year, on which he lived ten years ¢ and, in April 1757, 
éxchanged it for Belchford in Lincolnfhire of feventy-five, which 
was given him by Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, on the recommen- 
dation of a friend to Virtue and the Mufes. His condition now be- 
gantomend. In17§2, Sir John Heathcote gave him Coningfby, 
of one hundred and forty pounds a year; and in 1756, when he 
was LL. B. without any folicitation of his own, obfained for him 
from the Chancellor, Kirkby on Bane, of one hundred and ten, “ I 
** was glad of this,” fays Mr, -Dyer in 1756, “ on account of its 
** nearnefs to me, though [I think myfelf a lofer by the exchange, 
‘*¢ through the expenceof the feal, difpenfations, journeys, &c. and 
‘* the charge of amold houfe, half of which -I am going to pul! 
** down.”’ The houfe, which is a very good one, though deferted 
by the prefent incumbent, owes much of its Improvement to Mr. 
Dyer. His ftudy, a little room with white walls, afeended to by 
two fteps, had a handfome window to the ehurch-yard, which he 
flopped up, and opened a lefs that gave him a full view of the fine 
church and caftle at ‘Tatefhall, about a mile off, and of the road 
leading to it. He alfo improved the now neglected garden. In 
May 1757, he was again in mortar; rebuilding a large barn, which 
a late wind had blown down, and gathering materials for rebuilding 
above half the parfonage-houfe at Kirkby. ‘* Thefe,” he fays, 
‘¢ fome years ago, I fhould have called trifles ; but #e evil days are 
** come; and the lighteft thing, even the grafs-hopper, is. a burden 
‘* upon the fhoulders of the old and fickly :” e had then jut 
publifhed “ The Fleece,” his greateft poetical work ; of which Dr. 
Johnfon relates this Wrdictous thors. Boditey the bookfeller was ont 
say mentioning it to acritical vifitor, With more expeétation of {uc- 
cok than the other could eafily admit. Iu the converfation the au- 
“ He will, faid the critic, “ be buried im woollen.” He did not 
indeed long outlive that publication, hor lorig enjoy the incresie of 
his preferments : for he“ died in 1758-. Mr. Gough, who viltce 
| ppinghy,. Sept. 5, 1782, could find tio memorial creed to him 
1¢ Church, which isa very handfome building, with a lofty {ua 


tower 


thor’s age was atked; atid being teprefented as advanced in lite, 
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tower open at bottom with three high arches. Mrs. Dyer, on her hut 
band’s deceafe, retired to her friends in Caernarvontbire, where fhe 
is fuppofed to be ftill refident. In 1756 they had four children lv- 
ing, three girls, and a boy. Of thefe, Sarah died Gingie. The fon, 
a youth of the mott amiable difpofition, heir to his father’s truly 
claffical tafte, and to his uncle’s eftate of three or four hundred a 
year in Suffolk, devoted the principal part of his time to travelling ; 
and dicd in London, as he was preparing to fet out on a tour to 
Italy, in April 1782, at the ageof 32. This young gentleman’s 
fortune is divided between two furviving fifters; one of them mar- 
ried to Alderman Hewitt of Coventry; the other, Elizabeth, to 
the Rev. John Gaunt of Birmingham. Mr. Dyer had fome bro- 
thers, all of whom were dead in 1756 except one, who was a 
clergyman, yeoman of his majefty’s almonry, lived at Marybone, 
and had then a numerous family.’ 

With regard to literary merit this publication is exceed- 
ingly defective. But the intentions of the Author are meri- 
torious ; and the individual who ferves the public to the full 


extent of his talents is a good citizen. 





——- 


Art. VIL. Elemeats of the Branches of Natural Philefophy cenneded 
avith Medicine, viz. Chemittry, Optics, Sound, Hydrottatics, E- 
lectricity and Phyfiology, &c. with Bergmann’s ‘Tables. By 
j. Elliot, M. D. Svo. 5s. boards. Johnion. 


VT*HI6 laborious condenfer of fcience feems ta be ani- 
mated with a dpirit not unlike that which ftimulated 
the minute induftry of the copyift of old to reduce the Iliad 
to the fize of a nutfhell. The work in queftion may be 
numbered among thofe produétions of which it is not dif- 
ficult to form a juft eftimate without examining any further 
than the table of contents. Chemiftry occupies 142 pages, 
Optics 42, Sound 8, Hvdroflatics 4, Ele tricity 15, and Phy- 
fiology 77. ‘Thus has the addrefs of Dr, Elliot included as 
much of Natural Philofophy as is conneéted with a profef- 
fion that above all others requires its members to be well 
verfed in that extenfive fcience in 211 ; and Phyfiology, the 
corner itone of medicine itf 77 8vo pages. , 

This will not appear furprizing to thofe who know that 
the fame indefatigable compiler had before enriched medi- 
cine with “ an account of the fymptoms, caufes and me- 
* thods of cure of the difeafes incident to the human body,” 
including fuch as require furgical treatment, together with 
the virtues and dofes of medicinal compofitions and fimples, 
in 138 12mo pages. 

Should the Reader yet doubt what opinion is to be enter- 
tained of thefe elements, a few quotations will foon fatisfy him. 
* The marine acid when concentrated is lighter than the 
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having always amufed himfelf with drawing, refolved to turn pai:t- 
ter, and became pupil to Mr. Richardfon, an artitt then of hivh 
reputation, but now better known by his books than his pictures, 
Having fludied awhile under his maiter, he became, as he tells his 
friend, an itinerant painter, and wandered about South Wales and 
the parts adjacent; and about 1727 printed “Grongar Hill.” 
Being, probably, unfatistied with his own proficiency, he, like other 
painters, travelled to Italy; and coming back in 1740, publifhed 
**The Ruins of Rome.” If his poem was written foon after 
his return, he did not make much ufe of his aequilitions, whatever 
they might be; for decline of health, and love of ftudy, determin- 
ed him to the church. He therefore entered into orders ; and, it 
{cems, married about the fame time a lady of Colefhill, named En- 
for ; ‘* whote grandmother,” fays he, ‘* was a Shakefpeare, defcend- 
** ed from a brother of every body’s Shakefpeare.” His ecclefiatti- 
eal provifion was a long time but flender. His firft patron, Mr, 
Harper, gave him, in 1741, Calthorp in Leicefterfhire of eighty 
pounds a year, on which he lived ten years; and, in = 1757, 
éxchanged it for Belchford in Lincolnfhire of feventy-five, which 
was given him by Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, on the recommen- 
dation of a friend to Virtue and the Mufes. His condition now be- 
ganto mend. In17§2, Sir John Heathcote gave him Coninghy, 
of one hundred and forty pounds a year; and in 1756, when he 
was LL. B. without any folicitation of his own, obfained for hin 
from the Chancellor, Kirkby on Bane, of one hundred and ten, “ ! 
** was glad of this,” fays Mr, -Dyer in 1756, ‘on account of its 
** nearnefs to me, though [| think myfelf a lofer by the exchange, 
‘* through the expenceof the feal, difpenfations, journeys, &c. and 
‘* the charge of anold houfe, half of which-I am going to pul! 
** down.”’ The houfe, which is a very good one, though deferted 
by the prefent incumbent, owes much of its improvement to Mr. 
Dyer. His ftudy, a little room with white walls, afeended to by 
two fteps, had a handfome window to the ehurch-yard, which he 
flopped up; and opened a lefs that gave him a full view of the fine 
cherch and caftle at ‘Tatefhall, about a mile off, and of the road 
leading to it. He alfo improved the now neglected = In 
May 1757; he was again in mortar; rebuilding a large barn, which 
a late wind had blown down, and gathering materials for rebuilding 
above half the parfonage-houfe at Kirkby. ‘* Thefe,” he fays, 
*¢ fome years ago, I fhould have called trifles ; but the evil days are 
** come; and the lighteft thing, even the grafs-hopper, is. a burden 
‘* opon the fhoulders.of the old and _fickly,” He had then juit 
publithed ** The Fleece,” his greateft poetical work; of which Dr. 
johnfon relates this Wrdictous ftory.’ Dodfley the bookfeller was ont 
cay mentioning it to a critical vifitor, with more expeétation of {uc- 
cefs than the other could eafily admit. In ‘the converfation the au- 
thdr’s age was afked; atid being teprefented as advanced in life, 
* He will,” faid the critic, “ be buried in woollen.” He did not 
indeed long outlive that publication, hor lorig enjoy the increaie of 
ig preferments : for he" died in 1758.. Mr. Gough, who vifites 
oningiby, Sept. §, 1782,: could find ‘tio memarinl cte@ed to him 2 
‘the charch: which is a very handfome building, with a lofty {quart 
“ : ~ 4 tower 
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tower open at bottom with three higharches. Mrs. Dyer, on her hut 
band’s deceafe, retired to her friends in Caernarvonthire, where fhe 
is {uppofed to be ftill refident. In 1756 they had four children lv- 
ing, three girls, and a boy. Of thefe, Sarah died fingie. The fon, 
a youth of the mott amiable difpofition, heir to his father’s truly 
claffical tafte, and to his uncle’s eftate of three or four hundred a 
year in Suffolk, devoted the principal part of his time to travelling ; 
and died in London, as he was preparing to fet out on a tour to 
Italy, in April 1782, at the ageof 32. This young gentleinan’s 
fortune is divided between two furviving fifters; one of them mar- 
ried to Alderman Hewitt of Coventry; the other, Elizabeth, to 
the Rev. John Gaunt of Birmingham. Mr. Dyer had fome bro- 
thers, all of whom were dead in 1756 except one, who was a 
clergyman, yeoman of his majefty’s almonry, lived at Marybone, 
und had then a numerous family.’ 

With regard to literary merit this publication 1s exceed- 
ingly defe€tive. But the intentions of the Author are meri- 
torious; and the individual who ferves the public to the full 


extent of his talents is a good citizen. 





— — 


Art. VIII. Elements of the Branches of Natural Phil:fophy conneAed 
avith Medicine, viz. Chemittry, Optics, Sound, Hydrottatics, E- 
lectricity and Phyfiology, &c. with Bergmann’s ‘Tables. By 
j. Elliot, M. D. 8vo. 5s. boards. Johnfon. 


VTHI6 laborious condenfer of {fcience feems ta be ani- 

mated with a dpirit not unlike that which ftimulated 
the minute induftry of the copyift of old to reduce the Iliad 
to the fize of a nutfhell. The work in queftion may be 
numbered among thofe produétions of which it is not dif- 
ficult to form a juft eftimate without examining any further 
than the table of contents. Chemiftry occupies 142 pages, 
Optics 42, Sound 8, Hydroflatics 4, Electricity 15, and Phy- 
fiology 77. ‘Thus has the addrefs of Dr. Elliot included as 
much of Natnral Philofophy as is conneé&ed with a proftef- 
fion that above all others requires its members to be well 
verfed in that extenfive fcience in 211 ; and Phyfiology, the 
corner itone of medicine itt 77 8vo pages, 

This will not appear furprizing to thofe who know that 
the fame indefatigable compiler had before enriched medi- 
cine with “ an account of the fymptoms, caufes and me- 
* thods of cure of the difeafes incident to the human body,” 
including fuch as require furgical treatment, together with 
the virtues and dofes of medicinal compofitions and fimples, 
in 138 12mo pages. 

Should the Reader yet doubt what opinion is to be enter- 
tained of thefe elements, a few quotations will foon fatisfy him, 
** The marine acid when concentrated is lighter than the 
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** vitriolic or nitrous acids, of a yellow or ftrawberry co- 
‘** Jour, and emits white fumes: it attraéts metals ‘more 
itrongly than other acids ; with the foffil alkali, it forms 
** common falt, and with volatile alkali, fal ammoniac ; itis 
‘* diflodged from alkalis by the vitriolic and nitrous, but 
‘* not by the vegetable acid; it is obtainable in a feparate 
‘* flate in the form of air.” 

‘© Aqua Regia is not a fimple acid, but a compound of 

the nitrous and marine, it is dittinguifhable from others 

by its property of diffolving gold.”’ 

‘** Copper is calcinable by heat, of a reddifh colour, not 

fufible but-in a great heat, and foluble in all the acids. 

‘* Lead is fufible in a very moderate heat and not diffi- 

cultly calcinable. It is the fofteft of all the metals, and 

alfo the heavieft excepting gold, platina, and quickfilver.”’ 

Such is the information afforded by Dr. Elliot, concern- 
ing objects fo important in medicine and various arts. The 
other parts of his fubje& are treated in the fame curfory man- 
mer. ‘Lhe compends of Macquer, Neumann, Rowning, 
Cavallo, &c. are, we apprehend, in the hands of every medi- 
cal ftudent: and till fcience has been enriched by further 
difcoveries, or fome happier mode of arrangement has been 
contrived, he may well be content with them: after they 
have been diligently perufed, thefe Elements will afford littic 
initruction. , 

It would indeed have been no eafy tafk to conje&ture what 
defcription of readers were defigned to be benefited by the 
work before us, if the Author himfelf had not taken care to 
inform’us that ‘*it was defigned, rather as an introduc- 
‘* tion to, than a complete treatife on the fubjeéts mention- 
‘* ed, and that if it excites a tafte for this ufeful kind of {tu- 
‘¢ dy, his end will be anfwered.”’ How this end can be an- 
fwered by fuch a dry recital of matters familiar to thofe who 
are at all acquainted with the fciences here abridged, and ex- 
hibited in a drefs not likely to allure thofe to whom they are 
unknown, it is difficult to conceive. If an admirer of an- 
cient literature in order to promote the ftudy of the elegant 
writers of antiquity, fhould publifh an index of the words 
contained in them, he would appear to aé€ juft as rationally. 
If Dr. Elliot would dire& the public attention towards na- 
tural philofophy (a purfuit however which at prefent feems 
not to be negleéted,) let him digeft a better plan, and enter !nto 
more minute details, let him difplay the ample means it af- 
fords of gratifying curiofity, improving the productions ¢! 
art, and explaining the appearances of nature. . 

In a work, of which the whole difficulty confifts in con! 
piling from compilations and abridging abridgements, It cat" 
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got be expected that the doctrines fhould allow much fcope for 
eriticifm; yet it may be obterved, that the fpeculations oa 
heat and phlogifton are improperly introduced; what is con- 
fidered by many as doubtfal, and by moft as falfe, ought not 
farely to have been taught in an elementary book, where 
becinners fhould meet with nothing that is not founded on 
indubitable proofs; and more ufeful matter might eafily have 
been found to fubftitute in their ftead. 

Dr. Elliot’s Phyfiological Effays and Philofophical Obfer- 
vations, we believe, met withno unfavourable reception from 
the public; they were confidered as the production of a 
writer, who though he difcovered no uncommon talents or 
extent of learning, was too ingenious to be detpifed, and 
too modeit to be repulfed; hence he has probably been en- 
couraged to fend into the world, feveral compilations which 
{cem not likely to advance his ijntereft, and certainly will not 
increate his reputation. . 





Art. 1X. No.1. Of the picture, ue Beauties of Shakefpeare, being a Selec- 
tion of Scenes from the Works of that great Author; intended to 
contain the moft ftriking Incidents and Defcriptions of each Play ; 
ja Oval Prints, Six Inches high by Four anda half wide. Publifhed 
at Charles Taylor’s, No, 8. Dyer*s Buildings, Holborn; and at 
Mr. Taylor’s, Bookfeller, Holborn. 4to. 5s. fitched. 


HE. title page fufficiently explains the nature of this 
periodical publication *, - But Shakefpeare and medio- 
crity fhould never be united. The painter, to exprets Ais 
ideas fhould poffefs at leafta portion of his foul of fire. We 
cannot congratulate the prefent artifts on the fuccefs of their 
undertaking ; but we think the public is indebted to them 
for the hint it may furnifh to thofe who might attempt the 
arduous tafk with more probabillty of reputation. Could Ci- 
priani and Bartelozzi be induced by a generous fubfcription 
to exert all their powers on this fubjeét, we might expec 
fomething worthy of our immortal bard. : 

We mean not however to fay that Mr. Taylorand his af- 
fiftants have not produced a work above the common run of 
title page engravings. In that line, though not at the top, 
yet they ftand pretty high on the fcale; and in that line 


we wifh them fuccefs. But, that a perfon, able to judge of 


the arts of engraving and defign, and at the fame time capable 
of relifhing the beauties of the 4vonian mufe, will be highly 





* It confiits of four prints, the fubjects frony ** As you like it.” 
The 1ft is * Rofalind giving her chain to Orlando,” the 2d is Or- 
“tando and Adam,” the 3d ‘* Orlando and Oliver,” and the 4th 
the bloody napkin thewn to Rofalind.” 
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gratified by their labours, is what thefe gentlemen muft not 
expe, The bold and glowing thoughts of the poet are but 
iH expreffed by the timid and laborious touches of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s needle, or the tamenefs of defign apparent in his coad- 
jutors. 

Such in general is our opinion of the work before us, which 
we fhall endeavour to confirm by a few additional ftric. 
tures. 

To each print, befide the general fault of laborious little. 
nefs in the engraving, and tamenefs of defign, the following 
obje&ions may be made. 

In the firft, Celia, who is defcribed by the poet as fhorter 
than Rofalind, is reprefented as of equal height; and, in- 
itead of that youth and gaiety which Shakefpeare’s Celia 
oer the artifts have given her the face and feverity of a 

oman matron. The Flemifh lumpifhnefs of countenance 
which they have beftowed on Rofalind, but ill fuits the play- 
fulnefs and vivacity of her charaéter. For, though the 
tender fcene which is delineated, fhould give a ferioutnet(s to 
the face, it by no means juftifies the Belgian caft of features 
with which we are prefented. In the fame print, the flafhed 
breeches of Orlante, vie with flone in folidity. 


The fecond print we think the beft upon the whole. The 


figure of Adam is preferable to that of Orlando, the air of 
the head, and the expreffion in the countenance are equally 
good, and the hair and beard, are.touched with a lightnels 
and freedom in which thefe artifts do not ufually excell: the 
drawing of the right hand is to be commended, and the po- 
fition is natural; but five upper joints to the four fingers 
of the left hand appear, to us at /eafi, one too many. In the 
figure of Orlando either the thighs are too long, or the legs 
too fhort, . 

In the third print, the fore fhortened head of Oliver, 
from fome faults in the drawing, in the management of the 
light and fhade, together with the hardnefs of the hair and. 
beard, produces a moft difagreeable effet: it is a mafs ot 
black and white fpots without re/ievo. The aftonifhment 
and horror in the countenance of Orlando feem to have been 
well enoygh conceived, but the execution is bad, though 
the artift has fo overworked the face as to give it a dirty and 
muddy appearance. The fnake, inftead of gliding away, on 
feeing Orlando, according to its natural inftinét, and ac- 
cording to Shakefpeare, is advancing towards him with e- 
reéted creft. The head of the lionefs, though very indif- 
ferently executed, might ferve well enough for that of a 
fceping Kionefs: but we appeal to all who have eyes if there 


“be in it any thing of the ‘f cat-like watch” which Shake- 
\ {peare 
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fpeare has depicted, that eager glar¢ in the eye with which 
animals of prey regard their vidtims. 

Oliver in the fourth print ftands well upon his legs : we 
wifh he had a better left hand; it has a ftrong refemblance 
to the fiuffed hand pf g dayman,; as part of the hill, which 
ferves as a back ground, has, to a cloud. ‘Ihe back grounds, 
with the leating of the diftent trees, are, for the moit part, 
fuff, heavy, and unmatterly. 

One general obfervation, and we havedone. When there 
is a fucceffion of prints, where the fame perfons are intro- 
duced, the features of thofe perfons flould be preferved 
throughout as much as poffible. Hogarth had great excel. 
Jence in this way, of which any one may be convinced who 
examines the works of that extraordinary man. ‘This is by 
no means the cafe with Meflrs. Taylor, Stodhart, and 
Smirke. After having made us acquainted with ther Rofa- 
lind, Celia, and Orlando in the firtt print, we are obliged to 
be introduced to them afrefh whenever we meet them im the 
other prints. They puton fuch various appearances that it 
is impoffible to recognize them. 





Art. X. du Eftimate of the Comparative Strength of Britain during 
the prefent and four preceding Reigns; and of the Lofles of her 
Trade from every War fince the Revolution. By George Chal- 
mers. ‘To whichis added, an Eflay on Population, by the Lord 
Chief Juttice Hale, London. 4to. 5s. fewed. Dilly and Bowen. 


HE Author of this Eftimate, or as he modeftly ftiles 

himfelf, ‘* The Compiler of thefe fheets, having col- 
‘le&ted for a greater work various documents with regard to 
the national refources, thought it his daty to make an 
humble tender to the public of that authentic intelligence, 
which amid the wailings of defpondency had brought con- 
viétion and comfort to his mind.” 

There is a conftant difpofition in mankind to admire, and 
to praife the paft; and to undervalue and blame the prefent 
times. From the days of Queen Elizabeth to the prefent, a 
period wherein this nation underwent the happiett change, 
twelve months have fcarcely pafled away, in which a treatife 
has not been publifhed, either by ignorance, by good-inten- 
tions, or defign, deploring the lofs of our commerce, the 
depopulation of the kingdom, and the ruin of the ftate. 
Mr. Chalmers, in oppofition to fach melancholy views, 
gives a very comfortable account both of our population and 
trade. He demonftrates with great accuracy ot inveftigation, 
and precifion of judgment, ‘‘ that in every war there is a 
point of depreffion in trade, as there is ia all things, beyond 
which 
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which it does not decline ; from which it graduelly rifes 
unlefs it meets with additional checks, beyond the extent of 
sts former greatnefs :” and fhews, on probable grounds, that 
the Bi Rt of Great Britain, which has been gradually 
increafing fince the Conque/?, is at the prefent moment nearly 
nine millions, ; 

‘The plan which Mr. Chalmess follows in eftimating the 
refources of this country is this. He takes a furvey of the 
trade, commerce, revenue, national debt, and, in general, 
of the national ftrength and refources of Great Britain at 
the commencement, during the time, and after the conclu- 
fion of every war fince the Revolution, in the reigns of King 
William, ? brated Anne, George |. George IJ. and of his 
prefent Majeity. He ftates an account of our traffic with 
every European country, and traces the progrefs of our trade 
with each, from the beginning of the current century to the 
commencement of the pre/entg fhall we fay—or late hoftili- 
tics? From the moit minute details, and acute invettiga- 
tions, he concludes, that the refources of Great Britain 
have gradually encreafed, and are itill encreafing. 

* Aun hittorical detail of the trade of our factories in Africa and 
Afia, as well as of our colonies in America, was defignedly omitted, 
beeaufe it is a fact known and acknowledged, that their traffic has 
fiourifhed prodigioutly : our colonial commerce has profpered, fince 
we have fotiered it by every means which interefted traders could 
devife, or the mercantile fy{tem admitted ; we have cherifhed it 
by bounties, by drawbacks, by the obftructions that have been 
thrown in the way of European rivals. If we again compare trade 
to a fluid, we may ealily perceive, that when mounds were raifed on 
the banks, and fhoals were tormed in the channel, it would find 
a vent by a thoufand paflages : it was direéted in its courfe to the co- 
lonies, and it therefore no longer ran with its former force into the 
feveral European ports. In every community there can only exiii a 
certain quantity of ftock, either for carrying on its agriculture, 103 
manufactures, its commerce, or for the aggregate of its whole mer- 
cantile tranfactions. If part of the capital, which had been ufefully 
employedin hufbandry, is withdrawn, in order to cultivate the cane 
and the coffee of the Weft Indies, our domettie agriculture mut 
neceflarily fuffer in the exa&t proportion to the fum taken away: 
if the bufinefs of fhip-building is no longer carried on near the 
banks of our rivers, but on thofe of our colonies, that important 
manufacture can be no longer confidered as a national one. If 3 
portion of the capitals, which had been engaged in tranfacting our 
commerce with our European correfpondents, is diverted to the 
plantations, our European traftic muft neceffarily languifh; 1 
mutt decline in the exact proportion to the amount of the ‘tock 


withdrawn*. When thefe principles are applied to the oreo 
aetalls, 


od 





* This fubject ha3 been amply difcuffed and finely illuftratedYy 
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details, we fhall find in the compariion the true reafon why fome 
branches of trade have actually withered, why others have not 
greatly profpered. And it has been thewn by the numbers of our 
ihipping cleared outwards, fince they were excluded trom our co- 
Jonies, that a revullion had taken place, whereby the ¢apital which 
had been gradually invetted in the plantation-trade, was again 
employed in its original bufinefs, They who amidit theig delu- 
fions prefumed, that the mechanic, the merchant, or the mariner 
could be induced to fit down inaétive and idle, only evinced how 
little they had ftudied the fcience of mankind, who delight in 
activity and adventures. As Spain had been formerly ruined by 
withdrawing her wealth from domettic induttry, and turning her 
energy to diftant enterprizes, more than by. the emigrations of 
her people, or the importation of the metals; fo England ran 
fimilar rifques in the purfuit of colonization, from fimilar caufes 
producing fimilar effects. It was the greatnefs of her capitals and 
credit, the fkill and the diligence of her people, and other means 
that cannot be fo eafily deferibed, which have prevented her colonial 
policy, in refpect to trade, from introducing greater diforder into 
her European commerce, and bringing on a real decline. 

Having examined the ftrength of England at the epoch 
of the American troubles, having enquired into her loffes of 
trade from the moft complicated ftruggles in which fhe was ever 
engaged, and demonitrated the fuperiority of her navigation 
during the prefent war over that of the former ; and alfo, hav- 
ing taken a tranfient view of the trade of Scotland during both 
the lait and the prefent war, Mr. Chalmers concludes that, 

* He who has entered into the fpirit of this interefting comparifon 
may afk, What then is the amount of our commercial lofles during 
the prefent war? Admitting that our foreign commerce during our 
exifting hoftilities, and during the war of 1755, were precifely of 
the fume extent, (though the fuperiority of our navigation amid our 
prefent conteits forbids fuch a fuppofition) the anifweris, We have 
only loft by the war the amount of the annual gains of an increafing 
induitry and traffic from 1763 to 1775, fince we nearly enjoy now 
what we enjoyed at any time previous to the peace of Paris. Were 
we to figure the trade of Tritain, foreign and domettic, as an 
Atlas, fuilaining her affairs mercantile and political, we might find 
au argument and an illuitration from the progreflive ilages of the 
growth of man. We have feen, that during the laft war he 
exerted all the activity and the vigour of youth; that during the 
prefent he exercifed all the euergy and the force of manhood : 
when the embarraflinents of the former period prcffed bim with 
additional incumbrances, he fhrunk from his load with the fup- 
plenefs of his age, but recovered his pofition with his natural agi- 
lity: when the complicated dificulties of the prefent wars heaped 
upon him. additional weight, he bent reluctantly under his burden ; 


alll 
_—— 





Dr. Adam Smith, who merits the praife of having formerly ftrength- 
‘aed our morals, and lately enlightened our intellects. [See the 
‘Nquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the Wealth of Nations. ] 
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but, having eafily collected his powers, he flood firm in his micht 
under all his preffures, becaufe his finews had been ftrung, and his 
yoints had been knit.’ 

If this Allegory be as juft as it is expreffive and elegant, 
it is undoubtedly one of the beft that has ever been ima- 

ined. 

To the foregoing brief extracts, which the conjun&ure 
of the times, as well as the importance of their fubjea, 
cannot fail to render interefting to cyery reader, we {hall 
fubjoin another, in which a concife and elegant account js 
given of the conneétion that fubfifts between human wants 
and induftry ; between indufiry and food; and between 
food and numbers. 

* The Lord Chief Juftice Hale formerly, and Sir James Stewart 
aad the Count de Button lately, confidered man, as to his bodily 
faculties, merely as an animal, directed by the fame inftinéts, and 
urged by the fame motives of procreation as other animals, and, 
like them, fubfifted afterwards or deftroyed by fimilar means, 
Among the irrational clafles, we fee the young fupported by the 
mother till they are able to provide for themfelves; The off 
fpring of man, as we have all felt, are maintained during their 
childhood and youth by the parents, who divide with the objects 
of their tender care the means of their own fubfiftence. It is 
inftmét, then, which is the caufe of procreation ; but it is food 
which keeps population full and accumulates nymbers. We 
behold the force of the firft principle in the vaft numbers of anis 
mals, either of the fifth of the fea, the fowls of the air, or the beatty 
of the field, which are yearly produced: we perceive the eflential 
confequence of the lait from the multitudes that annually perifh 
for want, Experience has fhewn to what an immenfe extent the 
domeftic animals may be multiplied, by providing proportional 
fubfiftence. In the fame manner man has been found to exif 
and to multiply in exact proportion to the ftandard:of his means 
of fuitenance, and to the meafure of his comforts. How few are 
the wretched people whom Sur voyagers difcovered fhivering i 
the blatt and pining in mifery around the fouthern extremity of 
America! The favage tribes who hunt over that extenfive con- 
tinent are known to be more populous, becaufe they are bletied 
with more ample food and raiment. Yet, the moft potent body 
of the American Indians cnnnot be compared, as to numbers, with 
the Tartar hords of Afia, who derjve their fupport, not only from 
the productions of the earth, but from the cares of the fhepherd. 
How inconfiderable, however, are the numbers of the mot 
potent nations of ‘Tartary, when contrafted with the prodigious 
populoufnefs of their neighbours of China, who find that ium 
fiftence, which a barren foil has denied them, in an unremitung 
induitry. And univerfal hiftory feems to demonftrate, that every 
a ws have increafed or diminifhed in proportion to the means of 
exiftence and comfort which they enjoyed either from nature or 4" 
During the celebrated times of antiquity, the citizens, who alr 


were free, derived their fupport, not indeed -from their own dilie 
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gence but from the labour of thofe whom they had overcome in 
hattlee During the fubfequent centuries of fuperitition, whole com- 
munities Were maintained in idlenefs by the miitaken charity of 
thedevout. Inthe progrefs of refinement and of freedom, men 
were gradually prefled by wants which they found no one ready 
toremove; and, being at length forced to labour, as the only 
mode of gratification, they derived in the end not only ‘he phyfcal 
nceffary, but real independence, from the fweat of their brows. 

Such were the coffiderations which induced Sir James Stewar 
toconclude, that wants promote induffry ; indufiry gains food; and 
food increafes numbers: Among the ancients, men laboured becaufe 
they were flaves to others ; among the moderns, every one labours 
becaufe he is a flave to his own paffions. When mankind had beca 
thus induced to labour, fince they were free; when by cultiva- 
tion the earth has poured out plenty, which all may enjoy, as cach 
has learned that he has an equivalent in his power, we behold the 
mergetic principle of population exerting its active powers of 
i ag and here we difcover the origin of barter, of huf- 

andry, of manufacture, of commerce. What numbers were af- 
fembled on the marfhes of the Adriatic, by a defire of fatety, amid 
the wreck of the Roman empire, and were afterwards augmented by 
diligence! What multitudes were collected in the free cities of 
Italy, during the barbarifm of the thirteenth century, by means 
of induftry and traffic! What greatnefs and renown were acquired 
by the Hanfe-towns of the Baltic, in the fubfequent age, through 
the inftrumentality of an active commerce and navigation! What 

uloufnefs, and opulence, ,and fplendour, were gained by the 

‘etherlands, in the following century, by their energy, their ma- 
oufatures, and traffic, while England was yet unhappily debili- 
tated by her political fyitem, perhaps more than by her civil wars ! 
Hence Mr. Hume juitly concludes, that if we would bring to 
fome determination the queftion concerning the populoufnels of 
ancient and modern times, it will be requifite to compare both 
the domeftic and political fituations of the two periods, in order to 
judge of the facts by their moral caufes: becaufe, if every thing 
Tat eqneb it feems natural to expect, that where theve are the 
wifeft inftitutions, and the moft happinefs, there will alfo be the 
moft people.’ 

The conclufion which this moft refpe€table Author draws 
fom the whole of his obfervations and reafonings on this 
important fubjeét, is as follows : 

* SUCH then is the eftimate of our comparative refources, of the 
lofles and gains of our commerce, and of the augmented numbers 
of our people fince the Revolution. He who has honoured the fore- 
fing documents with an attentive perufal, may probably be induc- 
cd to afk, What valid reafon is there for relinquifhing hope, by de- 

ting of the Commonwealth ? The individual who.detponds, in- 
ulges a pafhen the moft to be deplored, becaufe it is the moft incu- 

& The nation, which in any conjuncture entertains doubts of 
her own ability, or thinks of fubmiflion to her unprovoked foes, is 
¥ conquered, fince fhe is eaxflaved to her irrefolution or her 
fears. 
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fears. ‘The weaknefs of the flate, during a war of unexampled eri 
barraffments, confifts partly in the divifion of its members, placed as 
they are on every quartet of the globe, and to the confequent dir 
perfion of its vail force ; but perhaps more to the diflimilarity of the 
principles and views of the leading chara¢tets in the nation. While 
the empire rerhains entire, there may be applied to the former evils 
temporary palhiatives, but not an abfolute cures While the patfions 
of men continue to produce their accuftomed effects, domeitic una- 
nimity, however defirable, may be wifhed for without reafonable cx- 
pectation; and every lov er of his country ought therefore to pray, 
that whoever may be ealled to the helm, during the ftorm of the 
times, may be directed i in their couniels ister actions by wifdom, and 
moderation, and vi; vour.’ 

Mr. Chalmers has fubjoined to his book two appendixes. 
The firft is an eflay on populatior, which, he intorms us 
is nothing more than the tenth chapter of ‘* that elaborate 
performance, The primitive Origination of Mankind confider ed, 
by Lord Chief Fuftice Hale, a book, which, if piety of 
purpofe, ability of performance, atid candour of difguifition, 
are eftimable qualities, ought to occupy every clofet, as wellas 
the cabinets of the curious.”” ‘The republication of old tracts 
is fometimes very ufeful and commendable ; and a fubject is 
often treated with greater depth, method, and perfpicuity inan 
old, than ina new book. In reality the writings of the pre- 
fent day contain little that can be confidered as altogether 
new : they are occupied for the moift part with fentiments that 
had often occurred to men of former times, with objections 
which had been often raifed, and with confutations which had 
fucceffively been repeated. ‘The truth of thefe obfervations 
will be fully illuftrated bya perutal of this treatife of Jule 
Hale’s. ‘he Editor therefore could not have offered : 
more valuable pretent to the public, than the mature a 
timents of fo great a matier of evidence, and fo !- 
dicious a writer, with regard to an interefting fubject, 
which has lately fo much engaged the pens of the i ingenious 
and the learned. The end of this treatife is to fhew, 1. That 
upon the fuppofition of the exiftence of what the ‘Author calls 
reductives, as famines, plagues, wars, floods, and conflagra- 
tions, they could not have been of fach “ efficacy to cor- 
reét_ the increafe or excels of mankind, as to render it 
compatible with an eternal duration.” .;2.. *¢ That de fadt: 
notwithitanding all thefe reduétives, the a hath in al 
ages increafed.”’ 

The execution of this defign merits all the praife that 
Mr. Chalmers Bettows on it. And we fhall only remark 
that as the views of cominercial fpeculation and philofophy, 
turn the attention of men of ‘genius to the fubject ot popu- 


lation in the prefent century : fo the concerns of picty <A 
reli- 
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teligion, made the fame fubje& an object of attcntion to 
learned and good men in the laft. Nor is this the guly in- 
fiance, in which religion has been fubfervient to the pur- 
pofes of literature, and general knowledge. It was religious 
controverfy that {timulated the revival of literature ; and pre- 
ferved, in the darknefs of the middle ages, fome rays of the 
light that fhone forth in the brighteft days of Greece and 
Rome. 

The fecond Appendix confifts of corre&ions, additions, 
and retraétions, which Mr. Chalmers has ftated in a brief 
manner, in confequence of his having difcovered, fince Tuk 
EsTIMATE was printed, feveral documents, which, in fome 
inftances contradié&t, but in more confirm, the reafonings 
contained in‘ that publication. 

We cannot difmifs this excellent performance without de- 
claring, in the ftrongeft manner, our opinion of its merit. 
Mr. Chalmers is patient, and acute, in his invettigations ; 
and in his reafonings, judicious, folid, and candid. And 
though the fubje&ts he undertakes to illuftrate, admit not, 
in general, of the embellifhments of ftile and compofition, 
yet, from the fpecimens already produced, it will appear 
evident to the Reader, that a vigorous and lively conception, 
joined to a clear judgment, has beftowed on this writer, a 
nervous and manly eloquence. 





—— 


Art. XI. Human Happinefi, or the Sceptic. A Poem. In fix 
"Cantos. By Thomas Holcroft, Author of Duplicity, a Come- 
dy. 4to. 3s. L. Davis. , 


OTHING can give us fuch true pleafurein the dif- 
agreeable tafk of infpeéting errors, and developing the 
rage of falfe tafte, as to be able to fay they are exceeded 
y the beauties of imagination, and the glow of genius. 
We lament to fee a charming picture with an occafionat 


grofs daub, or a diftorted feature, and more fo, that it is | 


our office to direct the eye of criticifm upon thefe blunders ; 
but we have great confolation when they are overpowered, 
and almoft loit in ftrength of colouring, originality of dé- 
fign, and happinefs of execution. The poem under conti- 
deration is in the predicament alluded to. [t has many de- 
fe&ts, but it has more excellencies. The fubjeét is an en- 
quiry into happinefs ; the purport to deny that it exifts. ‘To 
compoie a poem on a metaphyfical queftion is no very in- 
viting talk, nor is it probable on a flight infpection, that 
the poet fhould attraé& many readers ; yet this has been {e- 
Veral times attempted in our own language with fuccefs. 
Alma Mater, and the Effay on Man, are read by all who 


have 
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have a tafle for poctry. The plan of the Sceptic is fimila, 
to that of Alma Mater : and the Author fpeaks towards the 
jatter end of the third canto of the difficulty he had to keep 
clear of the fame thoughts, not forgetting to pay a very 
handfome and a very poctical compliment to Prior. Eaty 
dialogue was evidently the beft vehicle for this kind of ar- 
greg which is meant to be, and is, whimfical and witty: 
ut the poet is guilty-of an error, by laying himfelf under 
an unneceflary reftraint: one of his fpcakers is a depen- 
dant on the other, which deprives him of the liberty of 
making that firm oppofition to the principles of his fupcrior 
as he apparently is incliried to doy or of returning thofe far- 
taftic replies which he might, had he been his equal, have 
found frequent opportunities of doing. The principle of 
the poem too is wrong ; it tends to niake us diffatisfied with 
life; but this, the poet has very artfully undermined, by 
letting the reader perceive, in the arguments of William, 
that he difbelieves even while he afferts. Some will likewife 
find the fame fault with him as Pope did with Prior, when 
he declared how happy he fhould have been to have written 
Alma Mater, but for its fcepticifm. As this, however, is 
matter of opinion, concerning which different men enter- 
tain different ideas: we fhall not venture to obtrude our 
own upon our Readers, but fuffer them to determine for 
themfelves. There is one advantage which the Author has 
derived from a fuppofition of the negation of happinefs, and 
that is the moral he has thence deduced, which 1s fo ftrong, 
ointed, and conclufive, that we are perfuaded our Readers 
will thank us for giving it among the extraéts. 
* And fhould you think thefe doctrines vain, 
Hear, Will, the moral they contain. 
So fhort a time are mortals twirl’d 
About this tranfitory world ; 
(For he who tarries longett in it 
Can fearce be faid to live a minute) 
So little do we truly know, 
What fhall bring future weal or woe ; 
Such trifles are the things we prize, 
In Truth and fober Reafon’s eyes ; 
So futile and incompetent, 
To make one blefling permanent ; 
That he who'd ignominious live, 
For any good this world can give ; 
Would condefcend to recolleét 
The lofs of Worth, and Worth’s refpect ; 
Or, to obtain fome private end, 
To guilt, or meannefs could defcend, 
And aé&, from felf-applaufe exempt, 


What finks him into felf-contempt ; 
Could 
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Could fee how fhort, how vague, how vain 
Are joys, and al] that joys contain ; 

Yet, feeing this, could be betray’d, 

Doth Common-fenfe fo much degrade, 
Such ample infamy deferves, 

If he with tuch conviction fwerves, 

No epithet, by man exprefs’d 

That Wit or Malice can fuggeft, 

Or fcurril Rancour e’er devis’d, 

Can fay how fuch a fool fhou’d be defpis’d.’ 

Tt is with pain we are obliged to bring a very heavy draw- 
back upon this beft part of praife, the moral tendency of 
the work. The reafonings which begin at the eighth page, 
and proceed, while that fubje&t continues, is flagrantly 
immoral, and it is the more fo, becaufe the poctry is fome- 
times delightful. 

The Author proceeds in the fame kind of ftrain for half 
the canto, and we almoitt wifh we could fay the verfes were 
as dull and difgufting as they are attractive. He is conici- 
ous of his deferts for taking thefe liberties, and wifhes to 
laugh the Critic into mercy. Thus he makes Sir Thomas 
fay : * 

/ ‘ Howe’er, 1 am glad our evagation, 

With thefe free hints on fecundation, 

Are but by way of converfation. 

For, were they meant t’ appear in print, 

Tho’ I, inftead of :fieth, were flint, 

I would not feel the goofe-quill rod, 

No, not for fifty pounds by 
Which Critic would remorfelefs thwack, 

With iteration, on my back.’ 

His profane ufe of the name of God, opens our eyes 
with a kind of glare upon his audacity, but the f:nfe of 
feeling and anxiety with which he pronounces it, half clofes 
them again. ‘There are a few verfes towards the clofe of 
the canto, which for wit and fatire have great merit. 

* Ma’am Venus, ever in mutation, 
Gives moft light at her elongation ; 
Our Venus too, without a fcoff, 

Shines brighteft-when fhe’s fartheft off ; 
For Bel a wife, and Bel a maid, 

Are oppofite as light and fltade. 

Your women, when in hopes of wivery, 
Appear as they were carv’d of ivory ; 
And, though we fee they carry nofes, 
They furely fmell to nought but rofes ; 
But, when unloos’d the virgin zone is, 
Your alabafter fiefh and bone is, 
Your maid of fhow, fome fhort time a’ter, 
Melts into frothy muddy water.’ 
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In the fecond canto the Author purfues his fubject tnore 
fteadily, and defcribes in a very whimtical manner, the ef. 
fe& that the imagination has upon our happinefs : his Grub- 
ftreet poet is an original and ftriking picture on a very 

ackneyed topic, and his fimile of the fheep and the patriot 
is as perfe& in all its allufions as it can be. Many of his 
réaders will differ with him in politics, but there are none 
of them but will acknowledge he has given a very pathetic 
defcription of the miferies of civil diflention. 

The third canto is {portive and fanciful, but the fourth is 
that in which he gives the greateft proois of a poetic genius, 
His dreams are original ; they rife gradually from the ludi- 
crous to the terrible and the fublime. They are a faithful 
defcription of the almoft miraculous wanderings of the mind 
in fleep, and contain an extenfive difplay of a ftrong ima- 
gination. They, however, are not faultlefs ; the colouring 
is fometimes overcharged; and they are not always fuffici- 
ently delicate. Thefe are errors to which the whole poem 
is too frequently fubje&t. As a proof of the poetic powers 
of which we have fpoken, we {hall prefent our readers with 
the following extracts from his laft dream. 

* I went one night, about eleven, 

To bed—or, rather-—went to Heaven. 
*Twas in the latter end of fpring, 

My heart was light as Wood-lark’s wing ; 
My health was good, wd fpirits better, 
My mind without a firgle fetter ; 

By cares nor crofies was I teaz’d, 

Nor fpleen, nor paffion, on me feiz’d :” 


* I went to bed, then, thus difpos’d, 
And, as I guefs, not long had doz’d 
Before I fell, by fome bleft chance, 
Into a kind of heav’nly trance ; 
Unconfcious I of fleep or bed, 

No pillow now fupports my head, 

Nor bolts, nor bars, nor walls reftrain, 
Nor heavy limbs my foul detain ; 

But, gliding on, by fwife degrees, 

I feem to be where’er I pleafe: 

I lightly leap o’er brook, or briar, 

And ftep—as far as I defire.’ 


* While down the winding vale I ftray, 
Upon an ivory pipe I play. - 

A various and delightful lay. 

My fingers touch as though they flew, 

Each note’s fo fwect, and yet fo'new, 

I play and liften to the found, 

From rock to reck I lightly bound ; 
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Sweet echos ev’ry cavern fill, 

“While my agilirys and {kill 

A mixture breed of ftrange furmize, 

Of doubt, of pleafure, and furprize! 
Encourag’d by the paft, I try 

If it be poilible to fly : 

When, ftrange to think, with urmoft cafe 

I fail adown the pleafant breeze. 

Amazement new, and pew demur, 

Again, and yet again, recur. 

Have 1 my fanant felf forgot ? 

Or is it me—or is it not? 

Again I try, again I find, 

My body lighter than the wind ; 

Till, wanton grown, with joy and mirth, 

I fpurn the bofom of the earth ; 

Into the middie region mount, 

And cities, feas, and kingdoms count: 

Strait recolleét, and now behold, 

Whate’er I’ad read, or had been told. 

My mind, my fight, my foul expand ; 

T view the near and diitant land, 

Each object fee, examine ail, 

And underftand both great and fmall!’ 

The attempt to fly; the amazement at fucceeding ; the 
doubting whether the body can reaily be lighter than the 
wind ; the joy at being confirmed in the belief; the fpurn- 
ing the bofom of the earth; the view of cities, feas, and 
kingdoms, and the = ann. of the faculties to the com- 
prehending of all, are fo natural, as well as elevated, that 
we feem to wonder there is nothing of the fame kind to be 
found among the poets*. 

Paradoxical, however, as it may at firft appear, fome of 
thefe verfes may be faid to have been burlefqued before they 





* There is a fhort contraft of pleafure and terror in dreams in 
the fixty-ninth, and two following ftanzas of 4 owe Annus Mi- 
rabilis, in which the poet has reached the true fublime, (one line 
excepted) moft happily indeed. The concluding verfe, 


*¢ They wake with horror, ad dare jleep no more.” 


Isadmirable. But thefe are very different from, and very fhort, when 
compared with thofe under confideration in the text. We by no 
means, however, would be underftood to fay, that dreams have not 
found their way into poetry ; they have been frequently ufed with 
great fuccefs both by ancient and modern writers, and, by none 
perhaps more happily, than a modern poet. Mr. Hayley, in his 
Triumphs of Temper, has dreams fo beautiful, that we could with 
him to dream thus for ever. The originallity of their ue and com 
ftru€tion, is the thing we {peak of in the prefent inftance. 
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were written. Moft of our Readers will probably remem- 
ber to have feen the following humorous. epigram : 


** As in his cart Giles Jolt a fleeping lay, 

“¢ Some pilfering villains ftole his team away : 

“¢ Giles wakes, and cries, what’s here! a dickins ! what? 
** Why how now! 4m I Giles? or am I nat ? 

** Ifhe, I’ve lott ix geldings to my fmart, 

‘© If not—ods boddikins—I've found a cart.” 


The fimilarity of fenfation, of furprize, and of expreffion 
tn both inftances, will excite a fmile, but will not dettroy 
our admiration. 

The fifth and fixth cantos are chiefly argumentative, 
but with fo ftrong a degree of humour and whim, as to 
make them entertaining ; they likewife prove the Author 
well acquainted with metaphyfics and metaphyfical writers. 
His fentiments on toleration are liberal, and worthy of the 
age ; they are expreffed in an ironical flow of fatire, which 
expofes the ridicule of endeavouring to make men ail of one 
opinion on religious matters. 

With refpe& to the poem, as a whole, it has great me- 
rit. -The Author feldom fofes fight of his fubje‘t, and 
when he does, he brings his reader back fo naturally, that 
his digrefion becomes a part of his argument. 

The verfification is flowing and harmonious in the {e- 
rious parts, and hudibraftic in the comic.. Fhe paflages we 
have felected will fupply examples : though with refpect to 
rhime, there are others perhaps more whimfical. As, 

* It was by this kind-ot homogeny, 
King Priam had fo vait a progeny.’ 

Again : 

* And his puff’d down who their fine flams fcorns 
Like Jericho at blafts of rams-horns.’ 


Again : 
‘ Thefe man-flefh butchers with their fly-flops, | 
Thefe Anthropophaginian Cyclops, 
That tap who never had the hydrops.’ j 
Again : 


* Leaves not a rat, cat, hog, or dog an eye, 

But cleaves them as you’d cleave mahogany.’ 
In this, however, as in the more effential parts of com- 

vpofition, though he often excels, he fometimes offends. He 

~ “eecafionally defers the rhime by inferting two verfes be- 
tween, and now and then writes in alternate verfe, follow- 
ing the practice of La Fontaine and the French fabulitts. 
Butas this is only done feldom, ‘it has a fudden, harfh, and 
difagreeable effeét, and is like waking a man from a pleaiant 
dr 


fan by an eleétric fhock. Neither is he always enough 
circum 
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eireumfpect in the exactnefs of the rhime—grown, down— 
mood, underfiood—tony, moency—evil, ‘devil, &e. &e. rhime 
to the eye but not to the ear; there are others that 
neither. rhime to eye norear. The moft material defe&s 
jin the poem are thofe we have before obferved, an indelica- 
cy that fometimes approaches. groffnefs, and an overcharge 
of colouring that in certain fpots becomes daubing, The 
Author’s imagination has occafionally -galloped away with 
his judgment, but there is a futficient blaze of poetry to il- 
fJuminate and obfcure his faults, and recommend them to 
many of thofe who may hereafter hear his beauties praifed. 





Art. XII.. The Hiflory of the Life of William Pitt, Earl of Cha- 
tham. Svo. 4s. boards. Kearfley. 


OMMON fame depends on common underftandings ; 
and whether it be employed in panegyric, or in oblo- 
quy, it is indifcriminate, extravagant, and unjuft. The fa- 
vourite of a people, or the object of their deteftation, is 
forced above or below humanity; and every thing relating 
to him is exaggerated by a peculiar fpecies of falfhood. It 
is the, bufinefs of the hiftorian to remove the effect of this 
error, founded on the ignorance and impetuofity of the peo- 
ple. And we are forry to obferve, this is not done by the 
Author of the work under our prefent confideration. 
_ He begins, as biographexs Bai do, with the extrac- 
tion and early purfuits of his hero; introduces him into 
Parliament, where his cloquence was taken notice of in the 
adminiftrations of Sir Robert Walpole and Lord: Carteret, 
and procured him the office of Paymafter General under Mr. 
Pelham. The pliablenefs and verfatility of Mr. Pitt’s cha- 
raéter, when the alluring objects-of ambition were before 
him, are here touched with a tender and reluctant hand. 
The Author’s apology for Mr. Pitt’s change of principles 
and conduét, when he came into office, is among the moft 
genious paflages of the work; and we will iay it before 
our Readers, as it may enable them to judge of his ta- 
lents, | 
* Tux generality, I believe, will be inclined to queftion the fin- 
cerity of this converfion, and will reprefent to themielves Mr, Pitt, 
as engaged in the fupport of meafures, which, in his own breatt, he 
cae pearly difapproved. But they know little of the hyman 
cart, who fuppofe, that, in fuch ‘cafes, the judgment evidently 
Points one way, and intereit and inclination another. Perhaps, 
there does not exif, upon the face of the earth, an hypocrify un- 
mxed-and pure. In order to deceive others, we firit deceive 
surfelyes. Lytereft and ambition not only alter our language, bu: 
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our minds. ‘They attra& our choice, they warp our underftanding, 
and they cloud our difcernment. It muft alfo be remembered, thar 
change of mind is fcarcely ever the refult of fudden conviction, burt 
almoft univerfally produced by a flow and imperceptible progrefs, 
In the complication of motives then, by which our conduét is go 
verned, it is feldom poffible, to afcribe its proportion to the influ. 
ence of each: and, though it were eafy, we fliould hardly be muck 
inclined to fo unpleafant a tafk. Mr. Pitt was probably partly in. 
duced to this fecond receffion, from his original line of conduc, by 
the motives we ftated in the former cafe. His converfion mav ke 
partly afcribed, to the power, exhibited in a thoufand inftances, of 
the tafcinating manners of Mr. Pelham. And, I believe, the re. 
bellion had, in fome degree, the fame influence upon his compre 
henfive foul, that it certainly had upon every weaker mind, to in 
creafe his loyalty, and improve his complaifance.’ 

He then exhibits his Hero, as a moit illuftrious figure 
in the hiftory of the period in which he lived. The con- 
dué of Mr. Pitt, as Secretary of State; and the caufes of 
his difmiffion ; the coalition of parties, on which his bril- 
liant adminiftration was founded ; and the reafons of his re- 

fation on the introduétion of Lord Bute into power ; are 
celated with the warmth of a young and credulous devoteé, 
not with the temper and penetration of an hiorian. 

In relating the circumftances which led Mr. Pitt into a 
lucrative office. fheltered from the inconveniencies of re- 
fponfibility, and introduced him, a penfioner to an admi- 
niftration he defpifed, into the Hout of Lords, are gilded 
over with fome degree of art. But here the Writer can ex- 
ercife only the talents of an apologift. When Lord Cha- 
tham takes the lead in oppofition, and dire&s the thunder 
of his eloquence againft the American war; when he pro- 
duces plans of conciliation with the colonies, and delineates a 
fyftem of government for India, hardly any epithet in John- 
fon’s Didtionary is left unemployed in the panegyric of this 

eatman. He is ‘ the laft of Britons—the firft of ftatefmen 
‘ the greateft political character that ever exifted—his mind 
‘ hada native royalty—he felt himfelf born to command— 
the fable of Orpheus was realifed.in him, he led millions 
‘ [of beafts we prefume] in his train; he fubdued the rugged 
favage, and difarmed the fangs of malignity amd envy.’ 
His eloquence was beyond defcription—the aftonifhing 
extent of his views—the myfterious comprehenfion of his 

lans, did not fet him above little things—for in a far 

umbler walk, like Omnipotence*, the complication and 
minutenefs of the lefler motions, that were effenyal to his 
grand machine, could not diftraét him.’ 
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It is with fuch paffages, that almoft every page of this work 
is ornamented. If it be the production of a young man, it 
may be ufeful to point them out as blemifhes in refpec&t to 
compofition, as well as offences againft the chafte veracity 
of impartial hiftory. If it be written by a perfon, matured 
in bis habits, we fhal only have his indignation, or pre- 
tended contempt, for our pains. 3 

Lord Chatham’s indifpofition in the Houfe of Lords, 
which juft preceded his death, is thus defcribed : 

* As the duke’ (of Richmond) * drew near the end of his reply, 
lord Chatham feemed much agitated. He immediately attempred 
torife. Bat his teelings proved too ftrong, for his debilitated con- 
fiitution. He faddenly prefled his hand, upon his ftomach, and fell 
down in a convuliive fit. ‘The houfe was inttantly thrown, into 
the greateft alarm. The bufinefs of the day was at an end. The 
ftraczcers, below the bar, who were uncommonly numerous, were 
ordered to withdraw. The houfe adjourned. His lord(hip was 
prefently, in fome degree, reftored ; but he never pertettly reco- 
vered, and this fcene proved the prelude, to his death. That mclan- 
choly event took place on the cieventh of May 1778. 

¢ Many circumitanees concur, to render the feene, I have de- 
feribed, fingularly interefting. The crilis, with refpeét to public 
affairs; and the queftion, which was to be, that day, decided, were 
of the firft. magnitude. It was a queition, that taken in all its 
parts, could never recur ugain. ‘They were to determine on _— 
orwar. hey had already been worfted, upon a narrower fcene; 
and they were to determine, whether they would engage, exhauft- 
ed, as they were, upon a feene, widened, to an extent, that the 
mind of longeft reach, could fet no bounds to it. They were about, 
to commit rhe very cxiltence of their country, for an object, which 
every unbiafed mind might then have pronounced, abfolutely unat- 
tainable. They were about to cominit it, for an object, of which, 
at leaft, it was very doubtful, whether it were legitimate.—But, 
why fhould { fay, doubrrul ? The impartiality-ot-hiitory cenfiits, 
im manifetting no reipecit of perlons, or of party. It is the far- 
theft, in the world, from coniifting, in mincing truch, or trifling 
with the eternal, immutable laws of rectitude. —The object then 
was perfectly and evidently illegitimate. Every country has an in- 
herent, unalienable right to affert its independency.—-They were to 
chufe then, between the imaginary dignity, which confiits, in per- 
fevering to do wrong : and that true greatnefs, whofe firft object is 
juftice ; that * long-fighted and ftrong-nerved” policy, that dares 
40 counteraét all the private feelings of hutnanity, m the purfuit of 
rectitude, 

_On the whele, this work, though written with anima- 
tion, is, like many pieces of modern biography, defective 
inthe moft effential requifites of a valuable performance. 
It farnifhes no information, but what may be had in the 
-ews-papers. The Author draws the charaéter of his Hero 
trom popular and indifcriminate applaufe; and the additions 
4 wrich 
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which proceed more immediately from himfelf, are taudry 
and glaring. His language is {prightly ; but it is affected: 
his rhetorical flowers are falfe and artificial ; not thofe 
which are cultivated, in the foil of truth and nature, by the 
hands of Addifon, Bolingbroke, and Swift. 


— 


Art. XIII. The Myferious Hufband, a Tragedy. By Richard 
Cumberland, Efq. 8vo. 1s. 6d. C. Dilly and J. Walter. 


HERE has not been a tragedy for many years, per- 
haps not fince the Gametter by Mr. Moore, in which 
the paffions have been fo forcibly roufed by the conduct of 
the fable, as in the Myfterious Hufband. In fome parts of 
jt indeed, the fame obje&tion may be made to the latter, as 
was to the former, that is, that the paffion of horror inftead 
of terror is excited; and that the dittrefs is almoft too deep 
to be borne. This however is the fault of genius, and js 
infinitely preferable to infipidity. Our tragedies ever fince 
the fuccefs of Douglas and Barbaroffa, have aimott uni- 
formly depended for applaufe on the difcovery of a lof 
child, or a concealed hero. No Author feemed to poffefs 
any of that poetic furor which could exhibit the paiions 
violently agitated, or the perfons plunged into that. inex- 
tricable mifery, that might call forth thofe racking fee!inys 
and defperate efforts to which the mind reforts in the mio- 
ment of defpair. A flave’s habit, a falfe name, a concealed 
dagzer, or fome fuch ftage trick, was to give eclat, and the 
Le Fue de Theatre was more affiduoufly ftudied, than paffion, 
lot, or charaéter. The mufes fire was extinguithed by 
cold declamation, while infipid epithets, common place ii- 
eme and wire-drawn metaphors, fupplied the place of that 
entiment and pathos, which a ftrong and animated fable 
feldom fails to produce. Let this be undert{tood in a gene- 
ral fenfe ; there have been exceptions ; though none lately, 
as we think, that may be put in competition with the My- 
fterious Hufband.. But though, as a whole, it is exceed- 
ingly affecting, and difcovers great abilities in the Author, 
yet it is in parts very defective. We will examine it under 
the following heads: Plot, Incidents, and Moral ; Charac- 
ter, Manners, Sentiments, and Diétion. 

And firft, of the Plot, Incidents, and Moral : 

The ground-work and moving principle of the plot, 
are the crimes (already committed) of Lord Davenant, who 
js the hero of the tragedy. ‘In-the very firft fcene we find 
him oppreffed by, and ftruggling under a load of guilt. He 
has married two wives, -one of whom, Mifs Dormer, 
though an Englifh lady, he has Ieft in Flanders, where 
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he went by the name of Brookes, and by falfe reports, 
made Her believe him dead. The other he obtained for the 
fake of her fortune, by deceit and forgery, in which, from 
motives of worldly cunning, he was atiifted by her uncte, 
Sir Edmund Travers. In this double guilt he has doubly 
injured a young fea officer, of the name of Dormer, firit in 
treacheroufly making him and Lady Davenant (to whom 
Dormer was betrothed) believe each other falfe, and after- 
wards by marrying his fifter at Antwerp, where as an or- 
han fhe had retired to live, for ceconomical reafons. Lord 
Javenant is a man of {trong paffions and deep reflection, and 
is evidently more prone to extricate himfelf from the proba- 
ble effects of his crimes, by adding to, than repenting’ of 
them. He has placed a lawyer in his houfe, drefled like 
afootman, as a {py upon the conduét of Lady Davenant, 
who is uniformly a good and great character. He tells her 
he hates her, prompts her to vice in hopes of a divoree, and 
appears fo willing to commit any wickednefs rather than 
fulfer deteStion, that the mind of the fpectator is in conti- 
nual alarm for the fafcty of its more virtuous favourites. 
But though it is alarmed, it 1s not without hope ; guilty as 
Lord Davenant is, and urged on by fear, to the commiffion 
of atts ftill more horrible, yet his propenfity to virtue at 
fome moments, and deep fenfe of his own villany at all 
times, make it poffible he fhall defift from farther mifchief. 
This conduét is very artful and judicious in the poet, fuf- 
enfe being the mai‘er-paffion by which the audience mutt 
be kept attentive. We do not anticipate what is to come, 
nor can we prophecy that when a drefs is thrown off, a 
name pronounced, or a bracelet produced, that the plot fhatt 
be unravelled. We are obliged to wait in filent and anxi- 
ous expectation, the defperate contett of vice and virtue, and 
the effets of future accidents. While things are in this 
ftate the diftrefs is greatly aggravated, even to horror, by 
Captain Davenant, the fon of Lord Davenant, who pri- 
vately marries Mifs Dormer, fhe being returned to Eng- 
land after the fuppofed death of her hufband. From 
this moment the plot turns upon the feelings, meetings,’ 
and other incidents of foregone caufes, fo that the denou- 
ment begins, in faét, in ‘the firit fcene of the third a&. 
This is the greateft defect in thé plot. We are then affur- 
ed there is no poffibility of happinefs for any of the per- 
fons concerned, and we are only anxious that their fuffer- 
ings fay be as light as poffible. Had this happened later 
imthe play, it would have been more conformable to the 
Precepts of the critics, and would not have laid the Author 
under the neceflity of introducing a very aukward epifodical 
jra- 
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jealoufy, concerning Sir Harry Harwood, which is evident. 
ly a poor refource to lengthen out the plot, when ever 

thing fhould be rapid and decifive : this is a material blemith 
to the play. We are, however, fo much engaged in the mi. 
fery and feelings of Lord Davenant, that the attention {e]- 
dom flags while he lives, and he does not die till the Jai 
{cene of the laft a&. 

The incidents, are many of them well imagined, and have 
their proper effect in the condu&t of the fable. The card 
preparatory to the introduction of Dormer, ts a very natural 
and a very happy thought. Dormer’s generous gratitude 
and confidence in Lord Davenant, which makes him prefs 
Lord Davenant to become the guardian of his fifter Mari- 
anne (Lord Davenant’s other wife) have likewife a good ef- 
feét, and form a fine contraft to the vicious felfifhnefs of 
Lord Davenant. The borrowing of the chariot feems trifling 
in the dialogue and forced, but its confequences are very effen- 
tial to the plot, and might have been more fo. _ The forcible 
introduction of Dormer to Lady Davenant, by Lord Dave- 
nant, is fo unnatural, that it could not have happened, unlefs 
Lord Davenant had refolved to become virtuous, from which 
he is fo diitant, that the moment preceding, he has been 
reafoning, perfuading, and conjuring her to elope to Dor. 
mer, that he might be divorced, and again enjoy Dormer’s 
fitter. Ifit be faid, he- brought them together to produce 
this effect ; we aniwer, he would not then have avowed his 
foregone fraudulent practices to Dormer. In faét, his con- 
du& is here wholly inexplicable, and we fee the poet follow- 
ed his convenience, and not his judgment. ‘The incidents 
of the uncle’s entrance while Lady Davenant and Dormer 
are embracing, and of Captain Davenant’s and Dormer’s 
entrance while Sir Harry Harwood is kneeling, have too 
much of the hackneyed ftage trick of comedy, to be worthy 
of where they are. The coming in of a lady to part men, 
when they are fighting, is in the fame predicament, except, 
that it there clears up a miftake, which according to the 
turn the plot has then taken, gives the fpeator relief, and 
#s neceflary. The efforts Lady Davenant makes to conceal 
the mifery of the inceftuous marriage, from both father and 
fon, are generous, and like the other parts of her condutt, 
therefore proper and judicious. “Ihe relu€tance with which 
the tells Lord Davenant of it at laft, and the manner in 
which he receives it are likewife fo. The death of Lord 
Davenant is unavoidable, and the introduétion of Marmane 
at that moment is a fine tragical incident, aad we think, 


might have given reom for fome moit beautiful aaa 
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of paffion ; but they muft have been beautiful, or they 


would have been execrable. 

The Author has not himfelf, as is the cuftom with fome 
of our beft poets, drawn any moral, nor does he feem to have 
had any precife and determinate ong in view, 1n the conftruc- 
tion of the fable: the one moft obvious is, that crimes ne- 
ceffarily incur punifhment ; but this is fo general, that it will 
fuit any play which is not immoral. 

The unities are fo ftri€tly obferved, that the time is the 
time of reprefentation, the place is never (except one fcene 
of Marianne’s lodgings) out of Lord Davenant’s houfe, 
and the aétion is fo progreffive, that the fcene is only va-~ 
cant twice. We, however, are among thofe modern fcep- 
tical critics, who.think, that thefe are not fo eilential to 
perfection, as have by iome been thought. Were a writer 
toconvey us through the four quarters of the globe, by 
{uch beautiful vehicles as the chorufles to Henry the Fifth, 
and keep a connected and interefting fable, we would more 
willingly attend him, than. fit to yawn over dulnefs and 
vraifemblance. : 

Let us proceed to a fhort view of the Charaéters, Man- 
ners, Sentiments, and Diction. 

We do not think there exifts any fuch character in na» 
ture as Lord Davenant. He, who can forefee confequences, 
and examine his own heart and aétions fo deeply, cannot 


commit fuch crimes. He might have committed them while 


a rafh, inconfiderate youth, but thefe are all done in the 
middle, or rather the decline of life. When a man at that 
Restos is. guilty of errors, if he reafons, it is to juitify them. 

he moral tendency, however, of fhewing a man oppreffed 
and tortured by the weight of his own guilt is fo excellent, 
that if it be a fault, in this infiance, it is a fault we could 
not wiih to fee reformed. Lord Davenant is uniformly a 
man itruggling with patfions that are oppofed by a ftrong 
fenfe of virtue ; which is a charaéler exceedingly proper for 
theatrical exhibition. 

Lady Davenant is throughout a fine example of fuffering 
and perfifting virtue, and has likewife a moft excellent mos 
ral tendency. 

Captain Davenant and Mr. Dormer too have a very pro- 

» anda very ftrong fenfe of rectitude, but would the plot 

ave admitted of one of thefe young men plunging into 
the thoughtlefs and mad guilt that the father of one of 
them does, it would have been far more probable, and we 
fhould have pitied the hero, whom now we often defpife. 

Marianne might have been a- great charaéter ; the | is at 
mo 
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moft an infipid one, and we are forry to fee fuch an oppor. 
tunity loft. 

Sir Harry Harlow, and Sir Edmund Travers, are the two 
moft exceptionable charaéters. The firtt of theie is an ex- 
tremely virtuous maker of cuckolds, whom Lord Davenant 
encourages to come to his houfe, hoping, he may fucceed: 
and who being caught on his knees to beg fomething of the 
lady, (nobody knows what, or, at leaft, why he fhouid falf 
on his knees in fuch an extacy) and being reproached for 
his attempts by the jealous Dormer, who caught hina in the 
very. action, this chafte inftrument of crim. con. affauits 
Dormer, bids him ftop his blafpheming tongue, and die like 
a madman in his error. “To make a number of incidents al] 
happen nearly at the fame time, and in the fame place, and 
all tending to the fame purpofe, is fo difficult, that, happy 
#8 he who attemps it, without abfurdity. The inconfiften- 
cies that are in the character of Sir Harry Harlow, and in 
the plot, wherever he 1s concerned, might all have been a- 
voided, had the Author chofe to fhift his feenes and extend 
his time of ation. In labouring to be correct, he becomes 
fidiculous ; and fo, in this refpect, have almoft all that ever 
went before him, which perhaps is fome confolation. 

While we behold the poet fo careful not to offend againf 
the code of criticifm in one inftance, we are aftonifhed to 
fee him make fo free with it in another. The character of 
Sir Edmund Travers fhould not, furely, be allowed a niche 
in the temple of Melpomene. This is a far greater offence 
to the feelings, than the violation of the unities. It is very 
true, that the charaéter is in nature, and that fuch foolifh 
people are fometimes very bufy in producing great events; 
it is alfo true, that in the common affairs of men, a 
great number of circumftances, all at one inftant, and all 
conducive to the ruin or falvation of an individual, feldom 
or never happen. But as the mind is very much difturbed 
and fhocked by the impertinencies of a buffoon, when it is 
employed in confidering events of the moft ferious and a- 
larming nature, and as thefe characters are by no means ne- 
eeffary to the conduéting of a plot, why in the name ot 
good fenfe and found criticifm, fhould we fuffer what 1s of- 
fenfive and painful? It is evident from the charatter of Sir 
Edmund, as well as from many paflages both in this play, and 
in others of Mr. Cumberland’s writing, that he ftudies our 
old Englifh poets with great attention, for which we com- 
mend him, but not for imitating what, all the world now 
allows, was their difgrace. Otway’s Anthony in Venice 


Preferv’d, and Sir Edmund Travers, are too nearly * 
ne 
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‘The manners of Lord Davenant approach brutality and 
freguently fhock ; that is, when he fpeaks to his lady. Nei- 
the: can we be perfuaded that a man of his. fenfibility and 
education, could aflume fuch modes of behaviour. It fs true 
he is under the influence of violent paffions, and that, per- 
haps, may reconcile thentto truth and nature. 

Captain Davenant ‘entirely forgets the manners of the 
gentleman on the firft‘entrance of Sir Harry Harlow, who 
afks 3 

‘Sr H. H. Won’t your fair mother-in-law make her’ ap- 

arance ¢ 

Capt. D. No. 

bir H. H. No, man! is that all the anfwer you can afford me! 
the yard-dag would fay as much. ; 

Gapt. D. Take your anfwer from him then, when you make your 
next enquiries.’ . 

_ This is the language and the wit of the porter and his com- 
rades at his Lordthip’s gate, and not of gentlemen. . 

Thefe things excepted, the manners feldom deviate from 

propriety. | 


f tiie fentiments and di€tion had we room, much might 
be faid, but we have already {welled this article beyond the 
ufual limits, though we confefs we think poetry of all kinds 
has not employed fo much the attention either of the Critic 
or the Reader lately, as fuch fubje&ts deferve. We fhall 
contribute all we can to reftore the diminifhed dignity of the 
mufes. We thall clofe this account with a few obfervations, 
and an extract to_give our Readers an example of the Au- 
thor’s manner. | 

The fentiments are generally ftrongly on the fide of vir- 
tue, but not always. Lady Davenant who refolutely perfifts 
iN Maintaining her innocence, is thus anfwered by Lord 
Davenant. : 

‘ Lord D. Curft be thefe peevith fcruples.—By the power that 
made me, if you will not accord to my propofal I will render your 
lifea torment. And for that Judb/e reputation which you prize fo 
much atove its evorth, Til blaft it through the world: I'll fatten 
fhame upon you; it fhall haunt you like your thadow: ridicule 
hall dog you at the heels: abufe and flander bark at you like hounds, 
and tear that virtue which is but a cloak, to nakednefs and rags*. 


Again, 


ape, 





* Compare this fpeech with that of Corvino’s in Ben Johnfon’s 
fox, where ‘he attempts to perfuade his wife Celia to fubmit to the 
embraces of Volpone. 

Celia, Sir kill me, rather I will take down poifon,  - 

Eat burning coals, do any thing. — 

Cory. Be damn’d 

Heart! 1 will drag thee home hence by the hair; 
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Again, 


* Lord Ds. P* thaw this is trifling.—If a man and wie keep 
forms "tis all that is required, but to pretend a paffion and ta k of 
love to a hufband, ‘tis an affectation that lowers your underitanding, 
but cannot impofe upon mine. 

The diétion has occafional errors; there are too many 
vulgarities and worn out metaphors; neither is it free from 
quaintnefs and quibble. An attempt at wit is feldom happy 
In a tragedy, nor js it ever, in our opinion, in the myfterious 
hufband; though there are too many fuch attempts. 

Sir Edmund Travers fays he had been let into the houfes 
of three married couples and found but one and a hali at 
home. Again. 

Lady Turtle was on the wing that Dove had left the ark. 

A knot of old fogrums :—brains a gadding: an excellent 
man 7 the main:—a grey head and a@ green one,—a_ monftrous 
fortune :—a humming jointure:-——that’s the truth on’t, &c. &c. 
may be chara¢teriftic expreffions for Sir Edmund, but they 
will find few admirers where they are. Tragedy fhouild nei- 
ther ftalk upon the ftilts of epithet, nor ftain her robes in 
the lees of colloquial vulgarity. 

The play upon the word journey between Paget and Lord 
Davenant while the latter is dying, is a glaring: inftance ei- 
ther of ill tafte or inattention. We forbear to fpeak of the 
merits and demerits of a profe ftile, in which this play is 
written, becaufe we cannot ftay to difcufs the fubject as it 
deferves. 

After having pointed out errors, we fhould ill execute the 
office of true criticifin were we not to cite fomething in the 
Author’s favour; more efpecially, as we venture to iay the 
Tragedy is poffeffed of very great merit. The following 1s 
the laft fcene of the fourth a¢t; it contains much of that 
true pathos which arifes from events terrible to all hearts, 
and to incite which, is indeed the moft effential province of 
the tragic poet. 

‘ Sir H. H. Look to my lady—. 

Lady D. No, no; regard not me; I fhall not fail; Heaven fends 


me firength for my appointed tafk. Let me be private with 
you. [Zo Lord Davenant 





Cry thee a itrumpet thro’ the itreets, rip up 

Thy mouth unto thine ears, and flit thy nofe 

‘Like a raw rotchet—Do not tempt me, come, 

Yield, I am loth—death! I will buy fome other flave, 
Whom I will kil] and bind thee to him alive ; 

And at my window hang ye forth devifing 

Some monftrous crime, which I in capital letters, 
Will eat into thy flefh with aqua fortis 

And burning co’rfives on thy ftubborn breaft. 
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Lord D. Not for the world :—my thoughts are terrible; Iam 

flefs’d by fiends—ftay, and be witnefs to my fhame, whilft I con- 
fefs the black accom»pt which 1 muft pafs with Dormer: I have be- 
tray’d his fifter ; ruin’d her by forgeries and falfehoods, as I did you, 
Louifa ;—married her. 

Sir H. H. Infamous deed! 

Lord D. Yes, Sir, there is rebellion in my blood; his fword 
mutt let it out:—therefore no more, but let me pafs. 

{ As be is going out, Lady Davenant /ops dim. 

Lady D. Hold, hold! you muft nor flir. 

Tord D, What is’t you mean? why do you crof me thus ? 

Lady D. To fave you from a mecting worfe than death. 

Lord D. To fave your lover from a meeting that may lead to 
death.—Oh! whilft you live, fpeak truth :—’tis love of Dormer 
raifesthis alarm. Have I not found the caufe? 

Lady D. No, you’ve not found the caufe :—wou’d that you never 
could! | 

Sir H. H. Be caution’d by you lady, and impute to her concern 
no other than the pureft motive ;—my life upon it, you will find it 
fuch. Alas, unhappy man, what treafure have you caft away? 
Hear her, confole her, be advis’d by her: recover, if you can, her 
forfeited efteem. She is a miracle of goodnefs. 

Lord D. Doft think me fo far funk in honour, as to fhrink 
from this difcuffion? Dormer’s entitled to an honourable fatisfaction, 
and I fhall give it him immediately. Before we part however, Lady 
Davenant, let me own that I am penetrated with remorfe for my 
conduct toyou. Tho’ I afk nothing for myfelf, I am not out of 
hope that you will caft an eye of pity and protection on that guilt- 
lefs fufferer, who, if I fall, will be the partner of your widowhood : 
—the is young and beautiful; and, if your influence over Dormer 
isexerted in her favour, the may retrieve the unhappy error inte 
which I led her.—Farewell ! 

Lady D. Yet, yet prevent him.—Stay ;—flie has a hufband. 

Lord D. What do you tell me? {peak that word again. 

Lady D. She has a hufband—and that hufband—how fhall I pro- 
nounce it ?— 

Lord D. Go on: I'll have it, tho’ it breathes deftruétion. 

Lady D, That hufband is your fon. 

Lord D. Death to my foul!—My fon! 

Lady D. Your fon this morning married Dormer’s fifter. 

* Lord D. Why do I live a moment? 
[ Lays his hand on his fword, 

Sir H, H. Stop your rath hand—What phirenzy feizes you ? 

Lord D. Why does the earth not yawn, and whelm me tothe 
centre?—-Oh what a day of dreadful retribution! —Why was this 
marriage fecret ?—which of you was privy to it? 

Lady D. I knew it not, nor had fufpicion of it:—few hours are 
paft fince he difclos’d it to me. ‘ 

d D. Fatal concealment! horrible event! 

, into what mifery have I plung’d my fon! 
what I have done ? 

| Sie H, H, Nor he nor Dormer know it :—take this comfort alfo te 

your 








O God, O 
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your heart; it is as yet a marriage but in form: the day is not vet 
yafled, in which their hands were join’d.— Heaven in its vengeance 
bias remember’d mercy. 

Lord D, Call my fon here direély. 

Lady D. There let me interpofe again. Take a fhort time for &. 
rious meditation: we will affiit your thoughts. Your friend here has 
already ftruck one fpark of light amidft your dark defpair; patient 
reflection may bring more in view. Perhaps this meeting with your 
fon, which you in-your mind’s prefent agitation are for hattening, 
prudence may poltponc. 

Lord D. Speak on, for there is fomething in your voice like 
comfort ; fomething that falls upon my ear, like mufic in the dead 
of night after diftrefstul dreams. 

Lay D. Oh! if a few calm words can lull your ear, think how 
repentance may affuage your foul:—for fo much of your offence as 
falls on me alone, I thank Heaven’s mercy for its aid, I can forgive 
it; nay, my Lord, I have forgiven it. 

Lord D. Nay, but you mutt abhor me; darknefs muft be lef 
oppofite to light, than I to innocence :—fo loathfome am I to myfelf, 
I fhou’d defpife the perfon that coud pity me. 

Sir H. H, Come to your chamber; follow your guardian angel 
where fhe leads you :—If I can ferve you in this melancholy hour, 
command me; if I am in your way, difnnifs me 

Lord D:; 1 pray you leave me not—I have a thing to tell you—It 
is not known to man, norcan your heart conceive, how dire a deed 
I’ve had in meditation :—there was a thought ftruck on my mind 
too terrible for utterance: but it is paft: this ttroke, that cuts up all 
refource of hope, cuts up the bloody purpofe that I had in hand. 
‘And now I feel as it were two natures:—my good and evil genius 
feem at ftrife within me; this touches me with human kindnefs 
and remorie; that tears me with defpair and horror. How it will 
end I know not; forall command is loft, and my mind drives lke 
a wreck before the tempeft.—Go with my Lady Davenant ; tlay by 
her, I befeech you. I willretire to my chamber. Farewell! 

Exeunt feverally,’ 

In this fcene our Readers will doubtlefs remark fome de- 
fe&ts. Lord Davenant’s little jealoufy concerning Dormer 
is unnatural and impertinent at fuch a moment; it calls off 
the bufy {pirits that are all eager to know the iffue of a great 
and terrible event. The idea too.of Lord Davenant’s giving 
Dormer an honourable fatisfaion is immoral: Lord Dave- 
nant might give his life, but.if he lifted his hand againtt the 
life of Dormer he mutt be the-mott : atroctous of villains. 
[t juftifies the praftice of duelling, in that very point whiere- 
-in it is moft reprehenfible; the defending of -one crime by 
the committing of another. The ftile of Sir Harry is too 
verbofe ; when the paffidns are thus agitated, every fentence, 
every word fhould be pointed, ---my life upon +---command 
me :---dif/mifs me, &c. are here tyifling. There is, an incor- 


ae&, or rather a ridiculous metaphor ufed. Lady Davenant 
{avs 
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fays ** your friend has already ruck one fpark of light amidft 
your dark defpair; patient refle&tion may dring more in 
view.” To /rite a {park of light is proper, though it is 
petit, but for patient refle@ion to bring more fparks is mak- 
mg patient-refleGtion a drudge of a very droll nature. Lord 
Davenant in his laft fpeech {peaks two lines too much. His 
bidding Sir Harry do this, and faying he will do that him- 
felf, and then taking a formal farewell is entirely out of the 
tone of the-paffion. sbi 

The Reader who makes thefe obfervations, we hope will 
obferve likewife that they are only fpecks in the fun; that 
the effect of the fcene is great; the pathos glows in almoft 
every line; that there are beauties of diction as well as de- 
fects, and that the greateft art of the t is here exerted, 
which is that of obliging his Auditor to attend. As we have 
pointed out an erroneous metaphor, and as there is a very 
charming one almoft immediately following, it is our duty 
to notice that alfo. ‘* Speak on; there is fomething in 
your voice like comfort. Something that falls upon my ear 
hike mufic in the dead of night after diftre/sful dreams.” “Vhote 
who conceive the feelings of Lord Davenant, will under- 
ftand the force of the application; and thofe whe have in- 
dulged in the funfhine of poetic imagery, will fee the beauty 
of the fimile. : 


ain —— 


For the ENGLISH REVIEW. 


We have been favoured with the following Philofophical News, bya 
Gentleman, whofe Cominunications have frequently done Honour 
to the mott celebrated Publications, and whofe Acquaintance 
.with the Sciences and their Cultivators, is perhaps more extenfive 
than that of any other Perfon in Europe. 


‘Agr. XIV. On cthe fuppofid Formation of a Silecious Matter by the 
Spar ry Aci 4, 





QME years ago there was a difcovery made in Sweden 

by Mr. Scheele, a chemift. of great reputation, of a 
new kind of acid, which, when combined. with calcareous 
tath> forms the phoiphoric fpar. Its properties are fo 
widely different from thofe of evers other acid, that it cer- 
taunlyconftitutes a diflin fpecies of acid, and ought not 
tobe confounded with any other known before. In 1772, 
Dr. J. R. Forfter publithed in Englifh, an abitra& of the 
‘xperiments on this fubject, related by the Author Mr. 
Scheele, in the Swedith Memoirs for 1771, in which may 
be feen an account of the difcovery at large. But what ap- 
peated the moit extraordinary was, the formation of a filice- 
Rey. Vol. I. Feb. 1733. i ous 
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ous fubftance, generated, as it was- believed, by this fluor 
acid coming into contaét with common water; and. fo re. 
y was this obferved and.confirmed by- the teftimony 


of fo many refpeftable vouchers, amoung. whom- may be 


reckoned profeffor Sir T. Bergman, who in his ojufcula ad- 
duces very ftrong arguments in behalf of this opinion, that 
i was y afferted to be a fa& eftablithed beyond all con- 
troverfy. A report however has of late been {pread among 
our Englith chemitts, that not only the fatts on which the af- 
fertion was. grounded, were dubious, but that the Upfal 
profeffor himielf had given up his opinion, and was ready to 
retract what he had advanced in his:publication on the fub- 
je&. That this indeed is exaétly true, appears from an 
original letter from Profeflor Bergman, to a gentleman in 
London, in which he acknowledges with the utmoft can- 
dour, that Mr. Meyer ef Stetin, has evinced the whole to be 
a miftake. P. Bergman has alfo written an account of the 
fame thing to M. de Morveau, the French tranflator of his 
opufcula, that it may. be made known to the world. This 
is one of the moft honourable. modes of proceeding ever 
adopted by a true; philofopher, for fuch Profeffor Bergman 
certainly is. We fee few fimilar inftances in the numerous 
philofophical.tribe, nor can, they indeed be expected from 
thofe mean geniufes, who affume this title without any other 
right than a mere pretence to knowledge, of which they arc 
not poffeffed. | 

What has miffed thefe great chemifts to affért that the 
fluor acid in the form of air, produces a flinty matter, is, 
that it generally corrodes the glafs veffelsin which the opera- 
tion. is performed,. and befides there-often exifts in the {parry 
fluor, a-flinty fabfance which comes over during the dittilla- 
tion along with that acid when it affumes the form of air. 
This cireumftance has fuggefted the idea of there being in 
all probability fome of this.fluer acid.in that wonderful {pout 
of hot water at Geyfer in Iceland *, which has formed a 


kind 





* At Geyfer, fays Dr. Troil, not: far from Skellhet, a moft ex- 
traordinary large fpouting fountain is tobe feen, ‘with which the 
celebrated water fpouts at Marly and- St. Cloud, or at Caffel, and 
Herranhoufen, cannot at all be compared. Within the circumference 


of three Englith, miles, one fees here.40 or. 50 boiling-f{prings... The: 


largeft which. is in the. middle, particularly engaged our attention, 
the aperture was 19 feet.in diameter. A celumn. of water fpouted 
from this opening, which at a* great height.divided itfelf into f- 
veral rays, and, according to tht obfervations made with the ~ 
drant, was'gz feet high. It fpouts by intervals feveral times 4 ay. 


Dr. Troil {ays, ‘that round-the place of this water {pout, ts 4 mt 
! whi 
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kind -of bafon for itfelf from the filiceous ¢arth, which 
it contains in folution, and which ig precipitated when the 
water Gools: Butas yet mo chémift has been upén the fpot 
fo’ make @ ptoper analyfis and verify this. conjecture. -Pro- 
feffor Bergnian hints fomewhére in his Opufcula, thar the 
heat dlone of that fpririg ray in aff probabitity, be fufhcient 
fo keep thé earth in folution; and m the Kktter abovemen- 
tioned, he fays that he hds attéripted to diffolve filiceous 
earth by niéans of Papin’s digefter but without futcefs. He 
however fays, that he 1s by m6 means fatisfied with his former 
experiments, which were not fo completely or carefully exe- 
cited ashe could wifh, and that he has hitherto been pre- 


vented by attention to other objects from refuming his expe- . 


rititnes. ‘What pity to fée colleétions of butterflies, and 
tty fpecimenss of natural hiftory made at fuch an enor- 


mous ¢Xperice, while fo little is beftowed on ufeful ex Ti. 


métits,' and fuch as would lead'to a more intimate knowled 


of thé thoft cothimon fubftancés, which are ftill fo little un- . 


derftood with reffet to their effential properties; Whether 
Sat earth is or is. not foluble in water heated to a much 
higher dégree than has hitherto been employed, maay readily 
be afcertained in a gddd Panin’s digelter: and ts indeed ‘a 
defideratum ‘well worthy of beiig attempted to be fupplied 
by the lover of true natuYal knowlege, whole circumftances 
wilFallow him to incur the €xpénice, which by the bye will 
not be very confiderable. 


Extra of # Better dddreffed' to’ Mt. Magellen, F. R. S. By. 


Profeffor Cigna of Turin. é 
[have been juft prefent at fome very interefting experi- 
Mets made by the Cotte de Morozzo, which Ff think de- 
ferve yous attention. They were made in‘a glafs receiver of 
a cylindrical‘form, in order t6 afcertain thé total abforption 
of fixed and other kinds of ‘air. by charcoal’ immediately cx- 


tinguithed after it had been heated td a red heat. “Fit glafs - 


cyhitider was fet in a bafon’ of quickfilver, and filled’ fuc- 

ceffively with the different kitids ‘of air, into which the char- 

coal'was intfoduced through the quickfilver. | 
According to Mr, Scliecle’s thedty, the dephlogifticated 


air,- (fo denominated-by Dr. Pricitley,- who firft difcovered - 


this new and) wonderful ceria! fubttance,) unites with the 








the, Sonim of a cauldron, the margin of this bafofi is up- 
9; feet high, and: its: diametcr 66 fect. A piece of the 
oF wbicl this bas is formed, has been found to be of 2 

“atCording to thé analvfis_of Prof. Berginan. ‘The heat 
water after befon was filled, and confequeatly cooled, was 


tilt sha sdeprecs-of F avenheit.. ‘ 
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phlogiftic vapour of the charcoal, becomes heated and runs 


off through the glafs veffel in which it was confined. \Ac< 


cording to an experiment-attributed to the Abbé F ontaine, 
¢ommon air is entirely abforbed by the -fame vapour. In 
order.to afcertain fomething relating to thefe two theories, 
the Count de Morozzo undertook to try the effe&ts of red 
hot charcoal, recently extinguifhed, not only when put into 
atmofphericalair, but alfo into other kinds of aeriform fub- 
ftances. You will fee by the refult of his experiments, that 
dephlogifticated air is far from being entirely abforbed, and 
- atmofpherical air is only in part. But. fixed air is totally ab- 
forbed, infomuch that the whole receiver, when of a proper 
capacity is filled with the quickfilver, ‘The following are the 
refilts or fa&ts afcertained by the experiments of the Count 
de Morozzo, The glafs receivers were cylindrical, and 
fiood 12 inches each a the furface of the quickfilver in 
the bafon. The charcoal was of the wood,.we. call here 
fayard; the length of the pieces was one inch, the breadth 
eight lines, and they weighed one drachm.and an half each. 
The abforptions happened as under. | 
: Abforptions in inches and lines. 























Atmofpherical air Bi 643. 0 
Fixed air * . At Q 
Nitrous air a 6 10 
Alkaline air ' § 8 
Inflammable air 2 I 
Dephlogifticated air extrattedfrom red prectpitate2 .., 2 
Ditto ditto from nitre : = I 11 

' Ditto ditto from water. ite CREA age 
.. Common air phlogifticated by-a candle cit 

burning out in it a : 
Ditto ditto by the vapour of fulphur Sa 
Ditto ditto by a mixture of iron Alings | 6 
_with brimftone a little wetted 3 

- Ditto ditto by the refpiration of a moufe < Sey 
Ditto ditto. , ditto of _ a rabbit ie 4 

- Ditto ditto ditto of a pigeon a3. 8 
Dittoditto . . ditto of a fparrow we Sainn 4 


” * — 





For th ENGLISH REVTEW.* 

Art. XV. New Difcoveries in Chemifiry. _ 

W* have been informed by a correfpondent, that the 
ingenious Mr. Watt of Birmingham; ‘has difcovered 

the acid of fugar in galls, and that. another chemift has 
* N.B. When the receiver contained. only tey inches of fixed 


air, the mercury intirely filled up the whole {pace of the receiver, 
and of courfe the air was completely abforbed. all 
oun 











far 


fui: 
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found the fame acid in oils, we are not told: whether in. 


unctuous or effential oils; or in both. 


Our correfpondent adds, that the fame Mr. Watt has 


converted the whole of a quantity of water into dephlo- 
gifticated air by the application of heat. This is an experi- 
ment fo ferious and important, that we hope the Au- 
thor will not long withhold the particulars of it from the 
ublic. : : sabe 
5 t> We are much obliged by this communication, :and we 
invite gentlemen who may happen to come at the knowledge 
of fimilar experiments, to give us information of them. 
We have only to requeft that they will take care to be certain 


that their intelligence is authentic. : 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 1783. 
MIscELLANIES AND PoETRY. 


Art. 16. The Art of Pleafing ; or Inftru&tions for Youth in 
the firft Stage of Life. In a Series of Letters to the prefent Earl 
of Chefterfield. By the late Philip Earl of Chefterfield. Now 
firft collected. 12mo. 2s. Keariley. | 

HIS collection of letters, which are faid to be now collected 

for the firft time, were fome years ago publifhed in Scotland, 

in different forms. They appear to be genuine writings of the cele- 

brated Earl of Chefterfield. They difcover a great deal of know- 

ledge of the world, exhibit many ufeful remarks, and,are exprefied 

with a happy elegance. But the morality of the Author being loofe, 

the poifon they inftill, is more than.a counterbalance to their me- 

rit: and they ought not, by any means, be recommended to young 
and inexperienced perfons. ee ey, eis 

Art. 17. The Flowers of Literature, or Treafury of Wit and 
Genius.. Containing the Effence of the Beauties of Johnfon, 
Swift, Fielding, Pope, Goldfmith, Heryey, Sterne, Watts, &c. 
To which is added, a Selection of the moft ftriking Paffages, ex- 
tratted from the Works of other celebrated Modern Writers. 
2vols. r2mo. 5s. fewed. Cook. ‘ 

The attention of Mr. Cook, and other publifhers of‘ the prefent 
day, to the ‘* little ones” in literature, feems to be nearly of the 
fame kind with that of holy mother church to her babes in faith. 
Mother Church, as Cardinal Perron informs us, in his ‘* Re- 
plique au Roi de la Grande Bretagne,” ‘* cuts her childrens meat, 


“nay often chews it for them, leaft they-thould cut their fingers | 


“ in carying for themfelves ;”” and eur modern publifhers feed their. 

children with ** flowers’? and ‘ effences,” we prefume by way of 
fuiting the food to the weaknefs of the recipient ftomachs. 

The nature of this sete ar ap is apparent from the title-page : 

| 3 . we 
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we have only to add, that the fcleGion, upon the whole, feems to 
be made with fufficient tafte and judement. 
Ayt. 18. Obfervations on Dr. Fobnfon’s Life of Hammond. 
' “gto. 1s. 6d. Brown. 
- In this well-written pamphlet, the decifion of our modern Aviftar- 
chus, with regard to the poetical merit of Hammond, is examined, 
and its validity controverted. “The attack is fuficientty warm and 
pointed; yet, upon the whole, there is decency and good manners 
préferved, which we are forry to fay, ave often wanting in literary 
difputes. The Doétor, it is true, feems to have condemned too 
magifterially, too much /# cumulo. Imagery drawn from Roman 
manners, was certainly a fair object of criticifm in a modern love 
oem, but why pafs over thofe numerous paflages where nature, 
_ implicity, and paffion fpeak direétly to the heart, where the force 
and fpirit of the original are periectly preferved ? The anonymous de- 
fender of Hammond, on the other hand, furely goes too far, when, 
by implication, at leaft, he would exalt his hero above every love 
oes that ever exifted, except his origifal’Tibuilus.  Tibullus,’ 
e informs us, ** has confefiedly defcribed the paffion of love in a 
*“ manner fuperior to every other poét,’’ and Mr. Hammond accord- 
ing to him, not only equals, but fometimes exceeds his original. This 
we imagine is raifing-the latter, and perhaps the former, above their 
proper level. Pope’s Eloife to Abelard, keeps all other produc- 
tions of the kind at an awful and hymiliating diftanee : ic is, and 
we have fome reafon to think it will be long am wxigue. Dr. fohn- 
fon muft certainly have known that Hammond -was to be contider- 
ed as an ‘mitator; his filence on this head we cannot pretend ta 
account for. As reprefented by his antagoniit, it may no doybt 
be .breught as an impeachment of his candour. Mr. Hammond 
certainly meant to accommodate the thoughts of the Roman poet to 
his own fituation ; they were to appear to his Delia as his owa 
thoughts, as the inftantaneous effutton ef pafhon, as the language 
ef the foul. As an Englifh loyer he addreffed an Englifh miitrets. 
What he therefore met with in Tibuilus, that could be accomuo- 
dated to this purpofe he had a right to appropriate to himflf, and, 
im every fenfe of the word, ought ta have made his own, fiuce he 
¢hofe to make love through the mediym of tranflation :- but furely 
the introduction of the ** folemn pyre, she golden vafe, Panchaia’s 
* odours,” and atl the apparatus of a Reman funeral, when he 
{peaks of his own burial, makes us lofe fight of the poet, the lover, 
and of truth, while the parafitieal tranflator. onby remains in view- 
The fenfible Author of the Obieryations endeavours to apologize 
for this, and every thing of the kind, by informing us, that “‘ toe 
** woman of education, the ardour_of true pailion, a refracted 
* through the medium of fiction, may not only be plegfing but 
- delightful.” . Perhaps in fome cafes it aay ; but’ would if not be 
more pleafing, more, delightful, without the refraction ? Whatever 
may be the excellencies of this refraded love, we fexuple not to give 
our wegdi¢t for thedired ray, conveyed by truth, nature, and genius, 
unrefracted to the heart. ." | ; 
Upon the whole, truth here, as in, moft other difputes feems to lie 
berween the extremes. To the decifion of Dr. Johnion, when he pro- 
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nounces of Hammond, * It would be hard to find in all his pro- 
“ ductions, three ftanzas that deferve to be remembered,” we can- 
not pofhibly fubferibe ; neithercan Hammond altho’ a pleafing writ- 
er be confidered as at the head of that clafs of poets, where he is 
placed.by the Author of the Obfervations. 3 

Art..19.. Zhe Farmer’s Night-cap; or, the Parfon’s Pocket 

Companion. Being Remarks upon the Penal Laws affecting the 

Clergy, and particularly in refpeét to Non-refidence and Simony, 

with adjudged Cafes. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 

We want difcernment to find out why the quaint title of ** The 
* Farmer’s Night-cap,” ftands prefixed to this pamphlet. It pro- 
feffes to inftruét two claffes of men, who ure often not upon the 
moft cordial footing. Here the clergyman, for the fmall fum of one 
fhilling, is taught to avoid fome dangerous rocks and fhelves, and 
here the farmer, for the fame fum, may leath how to annoy and 
harrafs his parfon, become difagreeable to him perhaps, by too 
ftriét an attention to the colleétion of his tithes. e Author alone 
can determine which of thefe objects he had in view. Or did he 
mean by his alias title “* The Farmer’s Night-cap, of the Parfon’s 
** Pocket Companion,” that his publication, like a two-edged fword, 
- fhould cut both ways? Is he of Juno’s opinion, ** Flectere fi 
** nequeo fuperos, acheronta movebo” ? 
Art. 20. The Adventures of a Rupee.. Wherein are inter- 

{fperfed various Anecdotes Afiatic and European. A new Edi- 

tion. To which are prefixed, Memoirs of the Life of the Author. 

And to which there are added, his Remarks concerning the In- 

habitants of Africa. 12mo. 3s..boards. Murray. 

The idea of this novel is borrowed from the Adventures of a 
Guinea ; and there is nothing original in its execution. The ad- 
ventures have nothing to recommend them either from incident, 
fancy, or character. They are common and_uninterefting ; and it 
is in vain, that we have endeavoured to difcover any traces of merit 
in this work. Yet, with all its defects, the genius of the Author 
has been fuppofed fo confiderable, that Memoirs of him ate prefix- 
ed to it, and fome indifereet friend has written a paflionate eulc- 
giumin his favour. The honours of ability and genius are wan- 
tonly lavifhed upon Mr. Helenus Scot; a young man of whom the 
literary world know nothing. The book and the encomiums aré 
inthe direéteft contradiction ; and the offendéd reader in the midft 
of his contempt, cannot but recollect the adage, * that there is no 
— may not find another, ftill more abfurd, to admire 
* him. i hes , 
Art. 21.. An Heroic Epiftle to the Right Honourable Lord 

Vifcount Sackville, gto, .18. 6d. Kearfiey. 

An heroic epifile has been a favourite title, fince the famous epiftle 
to Sir William Chambers firft made its appearance. The prefeng 


performance is a violent phillippic againft Lord Vifcount Sackville, 


the Miniftry, and the King. . It contains too, a picture of our na- 
onal fituation, which appears to us highly exaggerated : could we 
be perfuaded, that this poetical Spagnoletto had preferved the re- 
fmblance, in his dreadful — we would quit this accurfed 
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land, and feek for freedom and happinefs in the weftern world 
where the bard informs us, : 
* Turo’ the thick fhades of falling empire’s night, 

We fee the beaming of caleftial light, 

The light of rrEepom—whofe au/picious ray, 

Already darts the beam of promis’d day,, 

When hiberry’s full orb fhall radiant rife, 

Afcendant be, and gild the Weitern Skies.—’ 

The Epiftle is written in Churchill’s manner, though not in his 
deff manner ; his violence, and the roughnefs of his uumbers are 
futliciently difcerpivle, but the better part. of him is wanting. ke 
is often incorrect, and the fftle oftener obfcure. An initance or 
two of each, may be fatisfactory to the public. Speaking ot the 
Vifcount’s coronét, the Author has thre following lines, page so. 

*O! may it bang, whene’er it prefs thy head, 

With weighty care as made of ten-fold lead.’ 
Here are wo faults in ome line. The verb ‘* bang” can only be 
applied to fomething peadant, which is not-the cafe with a coro- 
net when placed on the head: and ‘* prefs” is iticorrectly uted for 
prefes, or foall prefs. In the next page we meet with this ridicu- 
lous pleonaim, 

‘ Wide oer Germania’s plains th’ embattled hofts 

Spread ewide’ 
When the Author is telling the Vifcount what his conduct ought 
to have been at the battle of Minden, we are puzzled with the 
following (to us at leaft) unintelligible lines : 
‘ Fatt as he could fly, 

“swank meffenger, the plume-heel’d Mercury ; 

ate’s meflenger in arms, fliouldft thou have 4, 

Reapt glorious meed, or mingled with the dead.’ 
This paflage, after repeated attempts, we are able to conftrue in no 
other manner than the following: Lord Sackville, * Thou 
* fhould’it have fed (run away, like) fate’s meffenger in arms, 
*¢ faft as the plume-heel’d Mercury, Jove’s meffenger te (why 4e 
* here?) could fly: reapt glorious meed, or mingled with the 
* dead.’’ We leave the Reader to make what he can of it. 

The commencement of the Epiftle may be given as no unfavour- 

able fpecimen of the work. 
* Son of quirinus! or to greet thine ear, 
With founds more pleafing, hail! thou new made Peer! 
In homage to thy moulted fame I bow, 
Perch’d on the coronet that decks thy brow : 
Well may it fit pernicious gold may fhine . 
Round brows where facred laurel ne’er would twine. 
‘The ROBE PATRICIAN now fhall cover all; 
Difgrace no more degrade, or fear appal. 
The guilt is loft that once the confcious plain 
Of minpeEn blufhing faw thro’ all her flain. 
Such is the magic of this crimfon veft, 
When clafp’d with royal hands acrofs the breaft ; 
“Vices deform’d and dreft in Stygian gloom, 
Virtue’s fair port, and honour’s form affunte. 
























The charm of courts that operates fo much, 
More than king’s evil cures by flighteft touch. 
Infpir’d by fumes of this omnific pow’r, 
Tori&s to GEORGE THE THIRD libations pour: 
It mounts the coward to the hero’s place; 
Wipes from the recreant brow each foul difgrace ; 
Cures all but conscrence—wafhes Ethiops white ; 
Makes night of noon-tide funs—and day of night ; 
Confounds, perverts all honours aud degree ; 
And-makes a hero e’en Germaine! of thee. 

I have no wifh behind the fcenes to fteal, 
To fpy the movements of the common-weal ; 
To view the puppets, or the mafter’s art, 
And fee how each putt lordling plays his part ; 
How fhifting miniiters to court keep time, 
And harlequin this great world’s Pantomime, 
Nor to that fatal clofet would I creep, 
Where folks are tickled till they fall afleep. 
Nor would I, all ftate fecrets to unfold; 
Give c#sar’s lawful image ftamp’d in gold. 
It fuits not us, plebean wights, to know, 
The arts, and tricks‘of the {tate raree-fhew. 
Or how imperial BR UNswick wears his face, 
Now urges horrid war, and: now the chace. 
Or why as whim or faction give the word, 
He now a button makes, and now a‘Lord.’ 


Art. 22. The Progrefs of Poetry By Mrs. Madan. 

1s. Gd. Dodfley. , 

** The Progrefs of Poetry” might have remained undifturbed in 
the portfeuille of the Editor, without doing either injuftice to the 
memory of Mrs. Madan, or injury to the public. “The Editor 
thinks that this produ¢tion, will add ** to the large collection of 
“ beautiful writings with which this country already abounds ;” 
the public, we are afraid, will not fubfcribe to his opinion. 

The poem is deficient both in poetical and critical excellence : it is 
in fome places turgid and exuberant, while profaic flatnefs difgufts 
us in others. In the delineation of the various poets, we are either 
tired with chara¢ters the moft hackney’d and common-place imagin- 
able, or prefented with falfe ones. ‘To give an example of the for- 
mer would be to tranfcribe almoft the whole poem, the two fol- 
ce lines will prefent the reader with a ftriking inftance of the 
ater, ! 

* There Virgil his immortal harp has ftrung, 

And Apptson, great Virgil’s rival, fung.’ 
This is. furely a bold ftroke, but ‘* poetis quidlibet audendum.” 
‘Phe poem concludes in a ftile of criticifm, no lefs glaringly cun- 
fpicuous. After having mentioned Chaucer, Spenfer, Cowley, 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, &c. &c. the Lady feems to place them all 
equally ‘* high on the radiant lift,” as fhe expreffes it: Dryden 
does not and one ftep above Denham, nor does Milton overtop 
Granville a fingle hair’s breadth. All are placed’ on the fummit of 
Parnaflus. Hear her own words, a 
* Fam 
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* Fain would I now th’ excelling Bard reveal, 

And point where moft th’jaflembled Mufes dwell ; 

Where Pheebus has his warmeft {miles beftow’d, 

And who moft labours with th’ infpiring God : 

But while I ftrive to fix the ray divine, 

‘And round that head the laurel’d triumph twine, . 

Unnumber’d Bards diftra& my dazzled fight, 

And my firit choice grows faint with rival light.’ 
_ then, having likened them unto the Galaxy, the Poem thts con. 
cludes. 

‘ The dazzled eye, in countlefs beauty loft, 

Vainly eflays to mark which fhines the mott ; 

From each the fame quick living iplendors fly, 

And undiftinguifhed brightnefs charms the eye.’ 
Yn a performance, thus effentially taulty, to notice fuch rhimes as 
** fcene begin, chime line, fublime join,” ‘or fuch grammar as we 
mect with in thefe lines 





minine whole frais, 
With confcious ftrength a vulgar theme @/daias,’ 
may be thought a work of fupererogation. | 
Art. 23. 4 Review of Mrs. Crawford, and Mrs. Siddons, 
in the Charaéter of Belvidera> Ina Letter to a Gentleman at Bath. 
8vo. 1s. Debrett. 

This Review-is written with an evident intention of beftowing 
the palm of acting upon Mrs. Crawford.  ‘* To fum up the whole,” 
fays the Author, ** Mrs, Siddons is a good Belvidera, to thote wha, 
** have never feen Mrs. Crawford.”” The Author then compares 
his favourite to a-race-mare, and fays, ‘* fhe has. proved the Chidders 
** of theatrical fame, and diftanced every other female in the thea- 
** trical courfe.””. Mrs. Siddons is cenfured in the beginning of 
this pamphlet for railing in fome part of the pit at her benefit. 
This is an unfair accufation, for the praétice of railing in the pit 
on benefit nights is common ; and Mrs. Crawford, our Author's 
heroine, has practifed the fame thing more than once. 

The Author quotes fpeeches in the play, and points out minutely 
in thefe, the fuperior excellence of Mrs. Crawford. But it is un- 
fortunate for the reputation of the Reviewer, that many of his 
quotations were never fpoken by either of the parties; being, in 
sing cut out of the prompter’s books, and always omitted on the 

age. “t 
Art. 24. 4n Archeological Diéionary; or, Claffical Anti< 
quities of the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, alphabetically ar 

ae : Containing an Account of their Manners, Cuftoms, Di- 

verfions, Religious Rites, Feftivals, Oracles, Laws, Arts, En- 


’ gines of War, Weights, Meafures, Money, Medals, Computa- 
tion and Divifion of Time, &e. By the Rev. T. Wilfon. 8vo. 

- boards, Cadell. - 
defign of this performance points to utility, in an extenfive 
degree. But the execution is lame, and imperfect. The Author 
appears to have more knowledge than judgment. For amidit the 
variety of articles which he exhibits, he’ is often’ too fhort, _— 
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he ought to have been full and often minute, when he ought to 

have been concife. : ; 

Art. 25. Bibliotheca Croftfana. A Catalogue of the curious 
and diftinguifhed Library of the late Reverend and Learned 
Thomas Crofts, A. M. Chancellor of the Diocefe of Peterbo- 
rough, and Fellow of the Royal and Antiquary Societies. Which 
will be Sold by Auétion, by Mr. Paterfon, at his Great Room, 
No. 6, King-ftreet, Covent-garden, London ; on Monday, April 
7, 1783. and the Forty-two following Days. [Good Friday ex 

ted.] -8vq. §s. S. Paterfon. 

The bibliographical knowledge of the late Mr. Crofts, was allow- 
‘ed to be extenfive and uncommon, and few libraries have ever been 
offered to fale, that were collected at a greatcr expence, or with a 
more fortunate care. In’ making a catalocue of his books, Mr. 
Paterfon has fubmitted to a fatiguing labour. This, however, is 
the {malleft praife to which he is intitled. His mode of c¢laffifica- 
tion is able and judicious ; and difcovers an excellence and merit 
that feldom belongs to the compilers of catalogues. 

Art. 26. Reafons for Refigning the Re€tory of Panton, and Vi- 
carage of Swinderby, in Lincolifbive ; and quitting the Church of 
England. By John Difney, D. D, F. S. A. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 
Dr. Difuey, in this addrefs to the public, gives a plain, and un- 

impailioned account of his reafons for quitting the eftablifhed church. 

The doétrine of the Trinity, as taught in the Articles and Liturgy of 

the Church of England, has brought him ta Effex-ftreet Chapel, 

as it did Mr. Lindiey fome years ago. Throughout this fhort per- 
formance, the mildnefs of genuine Chriftianity is confpicuous. 

Content with a peaceable retirement from the flation in which his 

confcience would not permit him to remain, Dr. Difney is willing 

to make every liberal allowance for thofe who do not think it-ne- 
geflary to withdraw from the eftablifhment. 

‘ I make no doubt, but the time will come when the forms of 
worfhip in the Liturgy of the church'of England-will be correéted, 
and reduced nearer to the ftandard of Scripture. But, alas! this 
will not be the work of my day. This generation will probably 
pafs away without feeing it. In the mean time, individuals mutt 
fatisfy themfelves in their compliance with the prefent fyftem, | 
according to their different spyementans of the truth of it, or feek 
their relief by a peaceable retirement from a churchy with which 
they are nat agreed in the object of religious worfhip. In cithes 
gf thefe cafes, there is no dus occafion given for reproach. ‘The 
concern is perfonal, and confined to the confcience of every imdivi- 
dual, over which, neither the magiftrate, nor any. private perfons, 

le or aflociated, have any authority.’ , 
Art.27. Nine Difcourfes on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. 

William Smith, D. BD. Dean of Chefter. 8vo. 2s. fewed. Ri- 


by a Dean is already well known in the literary world by. 
his tranilations of feveral of the Greek claflics. His reputation will 
fuffer no diminution by the ‘publication of his Difcourfes on the 
Beatitudes. Without appareat labours, they are equally corredt and 

ele. 
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elegant ; while the glare of meretricious ornament, and the tricks of 
rhetoric are no where to be found. The matter of the difvourfes pof- 
fefles equal merit with the manner in which it is conveyed. A cleat- 
nefs of arrangement, and ftrength of argument run through the whole, 
and through every part; which, while they render them agreeable to 
the learned reader, will at the fame time make them generally ufeful. 
The fenfe of the text is marked with precifion, and the deduétions 
from it enforced by a ftrain of reafoning, where vigour of intellect, 
and evangelical fimplicity, appear in perfeét unifon. 

Art. 28. 4n Analyis of the principal Duties of Social Life : 

Written in Imitation of Rochefocault: in a Series of Letters to 

a Young Gentleman on his Entrance into the World. By John 

Andrews, L. L. D. Small 8vo. 3s. fewed. Richardion and 

Urquhart. 

Dr. Andrews appears to be a man. of confiderable obfervation, 
His maxims on the duties of life, though they poffefs not all the 
elegance and point of Rochefocault, certainly merit approbation ; 
and.the more to, as he has given us a lefs humiliating, and we 
hope, a truer delineation of human nature. To convey knowledge 
in this fententious manner, has its advantages, as a maxim is often 
remembered, when the purport of a long difcourfe is entirely for- 
gotten. Maxims ought to be clear and obvious, that the mind may 
inftantaneoufly affent to them without the trouble of inveftigation, 
Any fimilicude by way of illuftration, thould be perfeétly appofite, 
otherwife it tends to obfcure what it was meant to illuttrate. Dr; 
Andrews has, in general, kept thefe rules in view. To give the 
title of Letters to the divifions of his work feems improper, as no- 
thing can be ‘more unlike epiftolary writing, than the ftile which he 
has avowedly afflumed. This, however, is only a flight impropriety, 
which is not effentially injurious to the performance. The follow- 
ing maxims will give the readers fome idea of what they are to 
meet with in this publication. 

* The fentiments and inclinations of a well-educated perfon may, 
in fome meafure, be compared to a tree whofe branches have been 

runed and trimmed by an expert gardener, and which retains in 
its growth and appearance, ever after, an air of fymmetry and _pro- 
rtion. 

‘ A free and candid difpofition paffes current with all men ; it 
is like a prefent. of light weight and rich value, which the receiver 
may carry about him without trouble: but the fuperior parts of 
others are frequently like a burden, which we bear through mer¢ 
neceffity.’ 

. Self-love benumbs and deadens all fenfation for others. 
While we fancy ourfelves fecure, we fet their welfare at a diftance 
fromour thoughts; as the owners of a cargo who have infured their 
property, are indifferent about the fate of the: veffel.’ 

* The company of wits.is courted; but we prefer the intimacy 
of a man ‘of thoughtfulnefs and reflection. The moft we can pro- 
mife ourfelves from the former, is divérfion and merriment ; but 
we depend on the latter for folid fubftantial fervices. The firft 1s 
like funthine without rain, pleafent but unprofitable: the anaes 


like 
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like a moift but fertile climate, which, tho’ cloudy and lefs enliven- 
ing, yet repays the dweller with plenty.’ ' i 

‘ It were paying too great a compliment to diffimulation to give 
jt a name among the virtues. ’Tis, with refpect to them, what a 
privy-door is to the principal gate of a palace.; the patiage through 
which is public and honourable, while the other is ufed for mean- 
er intercourfe.” . . : 

‘ Happinefs, like a pacific neighbour, is willing to enter into 
an alliance and confederacy; but we ftand, as it were, on punc- 
tilios, and like unfkilful negociators, refufe to treat for want of a 
few trifling formalities. 

¢ Nothing fooner leads to defpondency than hope improperly 
indulged. To be thrown from towering expectations, and to find 
one-felf in diftrefs where we promifed ourfelves undobted fuccefs, is 
like being caft from the top of a precipice? ‘our faculties are 
ftunned, as it were, by unexpected calamity ; and it is with dith- 
culty our minds recover from the fudden fall.’ 

Upon the whole, we recommend the prefent work as an excellent 
vade mecum for every young man who wifhes to pafs through lite 
— the applaufe of the world, and the approbation of his own 
mind. : : 

Art. 29. Difirefs; 4 Poem. By Robert Noyes, Cran- 
brook, Kent. For the Author. 4to. 2s. 6d. Law. 

‘The. following poem, (fays the Author, in his addrefs to his 
eandid Reader,) and the perfonal fubject of it, was occafioned by 
the cruel and unprecedented behaviour of a diffenting confregation, 
who difmiffed the Author from his miniftry among them (after hay; 
ing {pent twenty-lix years of the prime life of his in their fervice) 
without affigning to him any other reafon for their procedure, than a 
falfe one ; for they being afked by him in the public Affembly, ** why 
he had notice given him to leave them?” the only anfwer he receiv- 
ed was, ““becaufe they were not able-to maintain a minifter;” 
though at the fame time they intended to invite another, and to pive 
him (at leaft) ten pounds a year more than they gave the Author. 

This expultion by his congregation feems to have reduced Mr. 
Noyes to extreme poverty, and to have led to that train of thought 
which pervades the work before us. He appears to be overwhelm- 
ed with his fituation, and to view every thing through the moft 
gloomy medium. : 

Of the Author’s ideas, and the execution of the work, the public 
will be able to gudge from the conclufion of this poem. 

* Farewell, fublunary fcenes, and gay! 
Where the old trifle, and where children play; 
‘Where youths fantaftic weave the magic dance, 
And to the grave with heedlefs tteps advance ; 
Where bufy crowds, like infects, {warm and die; 
And pleafure’s fons purfue a painted fly ! 

Farewell, ye fublunary fcenes, and fage! 
Where the grave fophift turns the midnight page; 
With clote attention into Nature pries, 
Reads ’till he’sdJoft, and thinks he grows more wife; 

Where 
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: Where the deep Magi of our learned day, : 
In fancy tread the cometary way ; 
Where Locke's difeiples fpin the logic thread ; 
Where Galen’s pupils from the Grecian dead, 
Like bees induttrious, gather healing fill, 
And thence preferibe the falutary pill; 
Where ftudious minds from Coke inftruétion draw 
And learn ¢6 trace the labyrinths of law ; 
Where priefts fedate, to heap polemic lore, 
Turn dufty volumes of the. Fathers o’er. 
Farewell, ye fublunary fcenes, and dull! 
Made more mfipid'’ by the prating fool ; 
Whore flutt’ring fops at wifdom’s leftures hifss 
Where at wit’s targit coxcombs aim and inifs ; 
Where felf conceit o’er modéfty prevails, 
And cloys fociety with fenfelefs rates’; 
Where mifers wafte their years in heaping ftore, 
Toil to be rich, and yet are always poor; 
Where fordid Epicures, of boafted tafte, 
Pamper themfelves to give the worms’ a‘ feaft: 
Farewell, ye fublunary fcenes, and fad! __ 
Hung round with ’feutcheons, and in mourning clad; 
Whert cruel-war and ghaftly famine rage, 
. find fuddeni'fweep life’s temporary ftage ; 
Where pale diftafé deftructive pow’r affumes, 
- Andfills the world with hofpitals and tombs; 
‘Where paitis the body rack, the limbs diftort,. 
’ Aid &e their arrows i the ficken’d heart; 
Where poignart griefo’crwhelms the human mind, 
". Robs ix‘of reafon, and diftraés mankind ; 
Where hope by difappointment’s dagger bleeds, 
And woe to-woe with fpeedy ftep fucceeds ; 
Where poverty ftalks forth in al her gloom, 
And leads het children penfive to the tomb ; 
Where ‘Dz at fj the rfionarch of: this ‘tragic feene, 
With rage infatiate, and with'poinard keen. | 
Spreads ruit-wide—and whien the tyrant calls, 
‘The drania clofes, andthe curtain falls. 
Once more, ye fublunary fcenes, farewell! 
I'm warn'd'to quit you by each folemn knell: 
Duli world, and fage! of thee I take my leave; 
Form’d to diftrefs, difquiet, atid bereave ; 
Let others‘fawn, and pay'their court'tothice ; 
Thou haft-no friendftnp, and no charnmis ‘for ME! 
Gay world’to fome—to me fad world; adiew! 
Till the lait day thall break with glories new.’ 
Two epifodical feenes of diftrefS are” introduwed+ in the firit he 
ints the maflacre of a family by the’ North’Anietican Indians, the 
other defcribes the melancholy fate of the Royal George. 
It gives us pleafure to fee fo'refpectable’ a lift of fubferibers pre: 


fixed to the poti; it’ fliews that the’ Authior’s: misfortunes have been 
con} 
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commiferated, and leads us to hope chat he has been efentially ree 

lieved. ‘ 

Art. 30. 4 Poem, facred to the Memory of the late Sir John 
Clerke, Bart. By Jofeph Gillibrand, 4to. rs. Buckland. 
Mr. Gillibrand’s peem is not long, for which the reader wilt 


thank him, as we moft heartily do, The public fhall hear the aur 


thor {peak for himfelf. Fv 
* Engag'd' in fuch atheme, why finks my foul ? 
And why in-anguifh ew’ry minuce roll ? 
Becaufe I lov’d, and therefore much bemoan 
The worthy youth whom virtue call’d her own. 
Becaufe I tee] her forrows, fhare her pain, 
Who fees a friend, a for fo early flain : 
A fon, a friend, for. juftly might he claim 
An int’reft in each dear, each tender name.’ 
Art. 31. The Neceffitarian: or, the Queftion concerning Li-. 
berty and Neceffiry ftated and difcuffed, in rg letters. By Benjamin 


Dawfon, L. L. D. ReG&or of Burgh, im Suffolk, 8vo. 25. 6d,’ 


fewed. Johnfon, 


In thefe letters Dr. Dawfon' argues on the queftion of liberty and’. 
neceflity with great metaphyfical acutenefs, He endeavours to 


prove that the-eJ/ is determined by motives: he accounts however 


“every act that proceeds not from external mechanical force, a was: 
** luntary acta free act;’’ but calls.“ that volantary ak neceffary,” in - 


conformity to thar ‘*-idea’of necefity, who; on fuppofition of the 
“ will being determined’ by motives, will not allow it to be free, 
“ though voluntary.” He goes farther, having eftabliftied thig 
{peciesxof netrfity, he endeavours to fhew that * free-zv'll leaver ne 
“* foundation for: attributing merit or demerit to the agent,” and 
that, on the contrary, ‘* the dottrine of necefity doth that which 
** the doctrine of Arcecvil? doth not. By leaving the foundation of 
‘“* morality feeure, it leaves-a: foundation for merit and demerit, viz. 
*““ the: moral nature of actiens:. That which gives the action its 
“ moral quality, gives it at the fame time its wort) or merit” But, 
“* omthe doctrine of free-will, there can be no foundation for ate 
“ tributing merit or demerit to an agent,~—becaufe it deftroys: all 
 diftinétion between actions, govd and bad, being terms without a 
““ meaning, when applied to actions without a moral motive.” 

Such is the-feopeot this publication, to which the advocates for 
free-will; will find it difficult to make a fatisfactory reply. 


MepicalLl. 


Aart. 32. Odjervations on fuch Nutritive Vegetables as may be 
Subftitutedy in the Place of Ordinary Food in Times of Scarcity. 
Extracted. fromthe Erenchiof’M. Parmentier, 1s.6d. Murray 
The neceffity of ‘the prefent. period is univerfally acknowledged to 

be fuch, as to require every exertion of ability and: humanity to watd 

off the-calamities: by which the-poorer ranks of fociety are threaten- 
ed, This little pamphlet therefore feems at leaft to poflefs the merit 
of being well timed and well intended. Nor is this all, many. of 
the: direétions may be: rediiced- to practice, and poor houfckeepers. 
Would.thus be enabled to make confiderable favings. ‘The origina! 
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us the production of an Author advantageoufly known. by feveral 
ingemious and ufeful performances. From a memoir-which gained 
theprizeof the academy of Befangon in 1777, it was dilated into 
the bulk of a large 8vo, and publithed in 1789. Thefe extracts are 
very much inferior in point of fize ; but the tranflator tells us, that, 
as st was defigned for general ufe, he has omitted every thing which 

did not coincide with that intention. 

Art. 33. Aphori/ms compofed for a Text to pradical LeGures on 
the Conflitution and Difecfes of Children. By Dr. Wilfon, 8vo, 
ts» Murray. : 

Text-books can fearcely be confidered as objects of criticifm, 
The propofitions are generally exprefied with fo much brevity as to 
be almoft unintelligible without a commentary: and even if tlicy 
_ could always be clearly comprehended, it would be as uncandic 0» 

the one hand‘to reject, as it would on the other be rafh to adimi: 

them, without weighing the proofs on which they ref. The a- 
phorifms have however one feature fo prominent, abd at the fame 
time fo uncommon in modern. medical. productions, that it mutt 
ftrike the moft carelefs obferver, we mean, a ftrong bias to the hu- 
moral pathology. In treating of the rickets, Dr. Wilfon obierves, 
‘¢ chat it mutt be owing to a preceding weaknefs and coldnefs in the 
blood, and in the motion and.qualities of thé-other fluids, produced 
hy predominant acidity, if the bones are not ftrengthened by the 
tune nature calls them to fuftain infant aétivity.” In the next page 
he adds, ‘* I cannot omit noting that all degrees of rottennefs of the 
tceth, and. of tooth-ach ought to be referred remotely or ulti- 
mately to 2 manifcit tincture of the rickets, or of thefe caufes that 
prosiuce it in the blood.” Of the itch he afferts, that it is the true 
acefcent Icurvy, diftinguifhed from other fpecies of that difeafe only 
by the truly great Boerhaave, and that * it is not owing to ani- 
malcula.” In another place he fays * local inflammation (indecd 
all indammation and every degree of it) confifts in the introduction 
of red blood, into veflels into which it does not pafs in that ftate na- 
turally.” “* pus isa coneoction of coagulable- lymph, tending to 
fibrous granulation, but colleéting too faft, and fubjected to a di- 
zeltive heat; that is, a greater heat than is natural to found parts, 
Whence we may infer that fince folids are formed or regenerated out 
of fluids, the principles of vitality are more immediately and primarily 
ia the fluids than in the filids.” ** The chilblains, we are told, are 
certainly produced by a conflict between the keen fenfe of cold felt 
by young perfons, and the greater natural heat of their blood, and 
laxity of their-folids.” We charitably hope that Dr. Wilfon, is in 
pofieffion of new and powerful arguments to fupport thefe fingular 
opinions, many of which indeed have been long fince exploded. — 

Art. 34. Some Thoughts on the Relaxation of Human Bodics, 
and on the —, of the Bark in that and fome other Cafes. 

Ni , 


Svo. 2s. icoll 


It will be perfectly unneceflary to make any remarks on this per- 
formance ; atter laying before our Readers a few quotations, they 
may be fafely entrufted to form their own opinion concerning its 


merits. Of cold bathing. the Author obferves, that ‘* al! abhor in 
general, 








general, the firft fhock; and we may juttly fufpe&t that, what the 
fenfes in general difapprove, cannot be agreeable to nature.” 

. Speaking of the lare influenza, he ‘favs ‘* patients at ‘the very 
firil onfet became fuddenly enervated with fuch a proftration of 
ftrength..and fpirits as feemed to be in a manner:infupportable ; yet 
this languor did not proceed from mere defect of ftrength, but from 
the eqntagion, which feizing the whole fyitem, relaxed or ob{trudted 
the fprings of life, and the principles of the conftitution, which re- 
laxation no bark or bracers could cure.” 

Soon after he thus proceeds, ** fome afcribed the caufe of the 
diforder to a very wet and.cold feafon. But whence this extraordi- 
nary cold feafon? Might not cold or nitrous particles in unufual 
quantities floating in the air, have checked the {pring and produced 
the cold feafon? And might not fuch particles, according to the 
opinion of the Jate eminent Dr. Alcock, either have arifen trom the 
earth, .or come to us from fome of the planets. As this diforder 
feemed at firft atmofpherical, although afterwards perfonally com- 
municable, it was furprizing it fell upon man only, and did not 
feem to affeét the reft of the animal creation.” 

From the multitude of paflages equally fagacious and confiftent 
that might be adduced, we will only add the following: “ no one 
wouldthink of {trengthening a body clogged with ferofities, or irri- 
tated by crudities; however weak and feeble.it might be, or fancy 
he could cerrect the putrefection of'fuch humouys, rendered active 
by putrefcence ; which activity proves the means of expulfion.” 
Art. 35. Curfory Remarks on the Nature and Cawfes of the 

Marine Scurvy, thewing that that fatal Difeafe may not only be 

vevented, but probably eafily cured on ‘board of Ships at any 

Dittanee from Land. By John Sherwis, Enfield, Middlfex. 

4to. 28. 6d. Baldwin. , | 

. Theintention of this pamphlet is an—ebject of the -firft national 
importance. There are many fenfible remarks in it. The Authoris 
of opinion that by means of vegetables, the health of feamen may be 
prefervedin all climates, and at all feafons. In purfuing this doc- 
trine.-he has fet himfcif again{ft the opinions af fome of our firtt 
Writers on the fubject, and will have many difficulties to conquer 
before he brings his views into execution. ~He is too fond of theory, 
aud thermore fo that he allows his-experience to be circumf{cribed. 
This fondnefs leads him into abfurdities; for inftance ; he denies that 
tue {curvy is a putrid diforder, and he gives fome ingenious thoughts 
megnfirmation of this.opinion. .Not four pages after, in mention- 
ing the effects of fi/h diet in producing the Sibader, he gives as a 
proof, thar, a Dr. Smith had-a pxtrid fore throat from eating too 
freelyof fith in Scotland, Opinions fo irreconcileable mult injure 
any attempt,to eftablifla a general doctrine. Although this pamph- 
let, upon the, whole, deferves to be perufed by gentlemen concerned 
inthe.treatment.of our failors, yet there are many cautions omitted, 
for want.ef which the young practitioner may be led into error. 
Asthe general conilitution of feamen at prefent is, a mixture of 
«imal and vegetable feems more proper, unlefs attention could be 
paid to the idiofyncrafies of individuals. 

» Ray. Vol. 1. 2783. M Art. 36 
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170 Montuty CaTaArocvueE. Political. 


PoLiTIcAL. 


Art. 36. 4 Reply to Sir Henry Clinton's Narative. Wherein his 
numerous Errors are pointed out, and the condudt of Lord Cornwallis 
Fully vindicated from all Ajpe ftons; including the «whole of the public 
and fecret Corre/pondence betwveen Lord George Germaine, Sir Henry 
Clinton, and his Lordfhip ; av alfo intercepted Letters from General 
Wafbington. 8vo. 28. Faulder. 

In this performance, there are doubtlefs, many particulars which 
prefs againft Sir Henry Clinton. ‘The pufhes are made with vigour, 
and will not eafily be parried: The Author, indeed, produces his 
vouchers ; and they are generally to the purpofe. It’s to be obferved, 
however, that he is fomewhat angry; and this circumftance cannot 
fail to expofe his work to the fuipicton of difpafhonate and candid 
Readers. In all difputes about tacts, the inquirers ought conitantly 
to abftain from invettive.. It gives a moft improper bias’ to their 
minds, detracts from their authority, and ferves to keep the truth in 
conceaiment.. But Authors cannot preferve themfelves from the 
power of the paflions any more than. ftatefmen; and their writings 
too often nearly refemble the factious violence which difgraces {fo 
much our two Houfes of Parliament. , 

Art. 37. n Anfwer to that Part of the Narrative of Lieute- 
nant Generai Sir Henry Clinton, K. B. which relates to the Condui 
of Lieutenant General Earl Cornwallis, during the Campaign in 
North America, in the year. 1781. By Earl Cornwallis. 8vo. 

s. Debrett. 

he fenfibility with which Lord Cornwallis perufed the Narra- 
tive of Sir Henry Clinton has given occafion to this publica- 
tion. ‘The cenfures exprefled or infinuated againft his Lord- 
fhip are not replied to in a continued chain of reafoning, 
or by any hiftorical method of deduction. Lord Cornwallis has 
efteemed it the better method to prefent to the public his cor- 

refpondence with Sir Henry Clinton. This correfpondence is di- 

vided into fix parts. In the firft part, the letters are exhibited which 
afied between the two Commanders jin relation to the campaign 1n 
orth Carolina. - The fecond part includes the correfpondence fe- 

lative to Lord Cornwallis’s march into Virginia. The third part 
comprehends the letters which refer to the operations m1 Virgima. 
The fourth part contains the correfpondence relative to occupying 
an harbour tor line of battle thips. The fifth part holds out to ob- 
fervation, the letters which are conneéted with the defence of York 
in Virginia. And the fixth part is formed. by. letters from Sit 
Henry Clinton, ‘delivered at New-York a’ month after Lord Corn: 
wallis’s furrender. “To the letters ‘or correfpondence whiel: this 
publication fubmits to remark, there is - prefixed, a fhort introduc- 
tion by Lord Cornwallis which is written with politenefs and can- 
dour. Asto the merits ofthe difpute, they are not properly ap 
objet of criticifm. The critic when he has mentioned the nature 
and purpofes of this performance, bas done his duty. 


For 











Fot te ENGLISH REVIEW. 


TH kA T_R.E; 


A View of the Performers, Tragic and Comic, of the London 
Theatres, and of their refpeGtive Powers and Abilities. 


HERE is not in the whole circle of human inftitutions, one, 
which under proper regulations, would more effectually con 
tribute to improve and reform the manners of fociety, than theatrical 
exhibitions. Tothis fubject theretore too. much attention cannot 
be paid by a wife government or a virtuous people. The fafcination 
of the Drama is fo wonderful, that the youthful fpectator is carried 
irrefiftibly along, and may be made whatever the poet pleafes. No 
legiflature has hitherto fufficiently confidered the force of this in+ 
fluence, or to what happy purpofes it might be applied. The tafte 
of the prefent age however in fome meafure does the duty of the 
magiftrate, and wifely rejects what is offenfive to decency or virtue. 
This is only fpoken generally; there have been and will continue 
to be exceptions, till fome legal tribunal. fhall. be appointed to infpect 
into the #erai tendency of dramatic poems. ‘Lhe office at prefent 
is fhamefully left to the vague determination of chance; or the 
fometimes deceived or inattentive eye of,criticifm. It is mutually 
to the honour of the Authors and the Auditors, that the caufe of 
virtue is fo well promoted in the Theatre, and it is univerfally the 
difgrace of the nations of Europe that it is not better. | 
Whoever views the Drama and its effects on fociety-in this light, 


will likewife-perceive that the actors ought to be held ina very difs | 


ferent diftintion from the-general orders of men. Not as they long 
have been, contemned for buffoons by the grave, or flunned as 
contaminated beings by the precife, but revered as the moft effec- 
tual moral teachers, beheld with veneration as the reprefentatives of 
the meft noble and dignified of the -human race.. They fhould be 
taught the refpect:-that is due to their functions, by the refpedct 
which the laws and the public fhould hold them in, and not becaufe 
they cannot find admittance among the worthy and the eftimable, be 
fent to feck confolation among the diffolute and profane. To fay a 
man is an actor has long been held a fufficient reafon to make thofe 
who moft fhould feek his company fhun it. ‘The young and unex- 
perienced, who in reading plays, are charmed with the elevated {en- 
timents and virtuous characters they prefent, and with a laudable 
enthufiafin, with to fhew the world how forcibly they feel by the 
force with which they.can deliver thefe heroic precepts, no fooner 
become players, but they find themfelves excluded from the con- 
verfe of thofe whofe notice it was their, greateft ambition to attract. 
This is the effect of ill advifed laws and unjuft prejudices; and it is 
no hyperbole to, fay, that if an actor be 4s. good as other men he is 
better: nay it may fafely be averred, that as actors are at prefent 
confidered and treated, they muft inevitably become the pefts of fo- 
ciety, were they not continually recalled.to virtue by the repetition 
of thofe beautiful truths with which good poctry abounds and which 
frft feized on, and delighted their imaginations. 
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172 Theatre. 


This difcourfe in this place needs no apology; itis the 
wary, a the philofopher to point out, and of the patriot to reform 
abufes. 

Let us proceed to an examination of thé profeffional abilities of 
the prefent actors: we will begin with Drury Lane, and with the 
tragedians of that theatre ; in which clafs, as there are but few who 
perform principal parts, but few can be noticed here. 

So.many and fo uncommon are the requifites to form a perfec 
actor, that no one ever yet poffeffed them al!. No perfon can.be 
accountable for what he never received, and when we remark that 
an actor has certain natural defects. which’ neither time nor ftudy can 
overcome, let our readers remember, that -if thefe are numerous, 
and he yet approaches excellence, his merits are the more con{picu- 
ous, though we may withhis impertections were lefs fo. Againtt inat- 
tention, ijdlenefs and ignorance only, fhould the. anger of the critie 
be directed, and for the reformation of thefe fhould his zeal be can- 
didly, though: {ipiritedly exerted. 

Mr. Smith, Mr. Benfley, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Brereton, Mr. Aickin, 
Mr. Farren, the younger Mr. Bannifter, and Mrs Siddons, are the 
perfons we fhall {peak of in the tragic department, though all of 
them, except Mrs. Siddons, play, as frequently in comedy as isi 
tragedy: and asthe nature of our work will not admit of amplifi- 
eation, we fhall confider the.merjts of cach in this double capacity. 

Mr. Smith is indebted .to nature for a fine figure and a clear and 
articulate voice; and to art, for a gracebul difplay of shis form in 
pleafing lines and characteriftic attitudes. To this latter, which is 
yio inconiderable part of his art, he -has paid great attention, 
but not enough to that ftill more diffieult ftudy, which teaches to 
difcriminate peculiarity of fentiment, fituation, and character. 
When a hero.is opprefied,. injured, or infulted, we are delighted to 
fee him.rouzed, and to hear him .thunder forth denunciations of 
vengeance againit his enemies ; .but we with to fee hima hero like- 
wife when he is not.thus violently agitated. King Richard, fhould 
not fpeak in recitative when he makes ‘love to Lady Anne, nor 
declan, when in-his firft foliloquy his a¢tive and ambitious mind 
ts conjuring up what has been, and what it determines fhall be, here- 
after, Whenhefays . . ante A 

“ Grim vifaged war has fmoothed his wrinkled front, 
And capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber © 
‘To the lafcivious pleafing of a lute.” 

It is not to amufe himfelf that he is making thefe ob- 
fervations, nor muft the aftor deliver them as af they were only 1n- 
tended. ta armife the audience, by the defcription, or the poetry. 
‘Ehey are but the perturbations of a difturbed and -reftiefs fpirit that 
meditates.only to put thoughts into action. ‘The glorious diadem 13 
the thining objeé, the firft. moving principle. On this he is fo in- 
‘tent, of this he is fo fall, that every other thought is an adjunct of 
this, and contains fome:circum{tance. to promote or comfirm him 17 
his great defign. ‘The actor therefore who would fhew Richard 
fuch as the poet has drawn him, muft not come with an even tone 
and pace, and {peak his part ; he.muft poffefs. the anxiety, the fut- 
piciom, the diflimulation, and the intrepidity of the seaters* 
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When he firft ftudies it, he fhould be unremittingly attentive to thefe, 
and as diligent at every repetition, to recall the fame train of think- 
ing, left the mind fhould fuffer thofe ideas to die, or become 
feeble, with which at firft’ it was ftrongly imprefied;, and fo 
of every other character. Mr.. Smith has indubitably great 


powers; it depends only upon himfelf to make a great ufe of 


them; but he appears to have loft much of that fervid ymbition, 
that theatrical enthufiafm, which firft bids’ the’ youth become 
a hero, and muftafterwards teach him to be one; perhaps the re- 
turning tafte of the public, and the genius of a Siddons, may revive 
jn him that half extinguithed. glow, without which no man can be 


a great a€tor. Comedy feems more fuitable to’ his genius and his. 


temper; in that, bis words and actiods. come with fuperior, force and 
‘meaning,: and though we are fometimes tired with his want of va- 
riety in deelamation, we are always delighted with his eafe and viva- 
city in the fine gentleman. He has long given the _— pleafure, 
and they'owe him much; he may, whenever he pleafes, encreafe the 
debr. " 

Mr. Benfley is by no means fo happy as Mr. Smith in exteriors; 
he is fuiliciently tall, but thin; the linesof his face are fharp, his 
eye is too prominent and apt to glare; his nofe gives an acrimonious 
appearance to his vifage, and renders it extremely difficult for bim 
to. exprefg tendernefs or grief, without burlefquing the patfion. 
Thefe are his misfottunes not his faults; and thefe he frequently 
evercomes and makes the fpectator forget... His demeanor on the 


flage is that of a gentleman, and. his delivery: that of a man of 


fenie. .He exprefies fortitude, and itrength of fentiment, with more 
firmnéfs and dignity than the generaljty of performers, and never 


miftakes, though he cannot always convey the feelings of his Author. 


His voice and afpect feem peculiarly adapted to the tyrant, though 
we do not remember ever to have feen him in that kind of cheraéter. 
Every perfot' has fome habitual defects ; Mr. Smith too frequently 
halt elefes and-feems to peer out of his eyes, which-theugh proper and 
expretlive in the jealous Kitely, is wrong’ in the generous Haftings. 
Mr.. Beniley whew he itrikes his breaft, feems to turn upon a pivor 
and make two or three efforts before he can accompliffi his intention. 
This gives fometimeés-an air of ridiculé to the action, which he is 
not aware of. It may likewife be obferved, that this adctidn noble 
and expreffive in irfelf, is. degraded from its dignity, by a too fre- 


quent ufe on’ the flage. Mr. Benfley alfo has a mode of dwelling: 


too long upon the latt expretlive fyllable in the half clofe of his pe- 
riod} atd of finking too low to be audible at- the conclufion of: his 
fentences,’ ‘Thefe‘obfervations, and all in which errors ave noted, are’ 
made toréfdrm, not to wound. Ir would be ungrateful to overlook 
the very excellent manner in which this ‘performer playeii the cina- 
raéter of ‘Omar in the tragedy of the Fair Circaflian lait feafon. 
Evety.perfon who beard, will eafily recollect-the pleature they ree 
ceived, when he threatened. by the haughty Almoran, with a de- 
terinined, cool, yét forcible tone, look, and gefture, replied 
‘«'Tho’ death ftood ready with his bowftring, 
mar dare Thew the firmnefé of his yirtue— 
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Unaw’'d, undaunted like a faithful fubje&, 

Dare unappall’d, tell Almoran he’s guilty— 
Tell him, whene’er he deviates into vice; .. 
Prefumes that kings are left to range at large, . 
O’er the Heaven-guarded preperty of others,- 
And trefpafs on the fov'reign rights of man— 
Then tell him that he merits well the fcorn; 

Of ev'ry loyal heart—a king no more 

A king ;—the public father, born to blefs, 

And court the {miles of all his fubje& children.” 


In comedy likewife there is a particular caft of chataéter, for the 
oe of which Mr. Beniley is peculiarly adapted. The 

ifanthrope; or the Man of Strong Senfe, who has ftrong paffions 
of which he isafhamed. His Old Batchelor, Plain Dealer, and a 
good part in a very indifferent Comedy, called the Eaft Indian, 
which was played laft feafon in the Haymarket, are inftances of his 
excellence. His performance likewife of ald Wilmot at the fame 
theatre, in Lillo’s beautiful, but horrible tragedy of the Fatal Cu- 
riofity, does great honour to him as an aétor, 

The abilities of Mr. Palmer are fo various, and fo fuperior in 
comedy, that it is almoft ungenerous to {peak of him asa tragedian, 
in which they are by no means adequate. His figure is‘exceedingly 
good and his face handfome, even the roundnefs of his fhoulders, 
which in moft forms would-be an infurmountable blemifh, in him 
feems eafy, if not elegant, On the ftage, he always appears *conver- 
fant in the manners of the times ; and the fop, or the fine gentle- 
man, are by him perfonated with equal facility and precifioi. His 
performance of Jofeph Surface, in thé School for Scandal, has been 
confidered by fome as a mafter piecé of acting, and fo generally 
fpeaking, it is: in places however it is defective. His affected whine 
while he delivers the féntiments, has beén praifed as a true — 
of hypocrify ; thofe who confider more attentively will find, that 
hypocrify is continually fearful of deteétion, and therefore would 
not difcover affectation. One place in particular is always remark- 
ably offenfive. In the library fcene of the fourth aét, while Lady 
Teazle is behind the fereen, and he is endeavouring to divert Sir 
Peter from a converfation which he is anxioufly afraid fhe fhould 
hear, a fervant enters and interrupts him in the beginning of a 
fentiment. ‘This fentiment like moft of his others, he utters in the 
whining way above’ noticed, and afks the fervant what he’ wants in 
the very fame key and tone. This, Jofeph Surface, with fuch 
feelings, and in fuch a fituation-could not do, even if ‘he had fo. 
little art as to adopt fuch a fing-fong mode of venting his fine fenti- 
ments, and which js fo contrary to his ufual manner of fpeaking. 
Errors of this kind excepted, his file of playing the charaéter is ex- 
cellent, and very diftinct from what either he, or any other per- 
former does, er perhaps has an opportunity of doing in other 

jeces. iat | | | 

Truth obliges us here to remark another fault predominant in Mr. 
Palmer’s comic acting ; which is a continual propenfity to laugh. 
It has been obferved of him, and fome others who ftand high in 
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their profeffion, and who are therefore the more reprehenfible, that 
they are frequently more bufy in playing tricks with one another, 
than in attending to accuracy of character, and prefent feelings. 
From actors who have ftudied their profeffion, who undéritand pro- 
priety, and who are ainbitious of fame, this could not be expected, 
could not be believed, were it not every night too palpably re- 

ated. Do they want to makertheir brother performers ridiculous 
to the public? Let us hope not, that were a defpicable effort of envy ; 
and if they are only detirous of obtaining applaufe among each 
other for fuperior effrontery, and command of countenance, that 
isa pitiful ambition. They violate character, they injure the poet, 
they-infult their auditors, and then laugh at one another; they 
likewife entirely difconcert actors of lefs abilities, or lefs affurance 
than themfelves. This cenfure is neither confined to Mr. Palmer, 
nor tothis theatre: it is an error grown into a habat, which if-the 
players will not,. the public ought to correct: it is to be hoped they 
have fenfe enough, and refolution enough them/e/ves to begin the re- 
form. | 
Till the prefent feafon, the merits of Mr. Brereton were not fuf- 
ficiently known, becaufe, as we fuppofe, they were not called forth. 
No one believed him capabie of fo much feeling, or fo much ex- 
preilion as he has difcovered in Caftalio and Jaffiere. He has far 
outgone expectation, and as he evidently afpires at pre-emr- 
nence, there is no doubt but he will proceed. He has feveral na- 
tural deficiences to overcome; his induftry therefore, as well as his 
talents, deferves. encouragement. His figure is good, but his fea- 
tures, though handfome, are not expreifive nor flexible; his utter- 
ance is flow, and he és obliged to labour to make his hearer feel bue 
halfas much as he himfelf dees. This has given him fome auk- 
ward and violent habits in action, to the progrefs of which in juftice 
tohimfelf and the public, it becomes him to be attentive. He 
clafps his hat, contracts his arms into acute angles, ftrides, and 
heaves with appareat pain, before he cam give his paffion utter- 
ances Thefe things, though they originate in want of power, may 
by care be overcome, fince it is evident his powers encreafe by 
calling them forth. Ir was once thought impoifble for Mr. Brere- 
ton to do what he has done; it is now evident he may do more, 
His conception of his Author is ftrong, and his expreffion gene- 
rally correct, but he, and almoft all tragedians, fpeak too much in 
recitative, nay fo difficult is it to avoid this defect, that none are en- 
‘tirely free from it. To check this as much as poffible, to keep a 
fufpicious eye upon an error that all are guilty of, is a duty incum- 
bent upon ail, but efpecially upon him, whofe voice-is naturally 
Eiiacive, and whois therefore more liable to be betrayed. Let 

dr. Brereton ufe lefs, much lefs action, Ict him affume more 
firmnefs, and keep himfelf {tier without abating his paffion, where 
paffen is requifite, and he will find himfelf more at eafe, tefs em- 
barraffed, and a ftil! greater favourite with the public, in whafe 
¢fteém he has lately rofe in a very deferved, though in a very unex- 
pected ‘manner. | : 

. There are few men upon the flage, if any, who give lef$ offence, 
and more a1? in the characters he undertakes, than Mr. Aickia 
of Drury Lane. Iris an unhappinefs to the public, that his pow- 
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¢rs do not equal his underftanding, and he among many-others, is 
a {trong proof of an obfervation we fat out with, viz. how almot 
impoffible it is, to: find all thofe wonderful endowments of body 
and mind, which are requifite to form the perfect player, concen- 
trate in one perfon. We fpeak of thofe players who are to repre- 
fent the hero, or.the heroine, the fine gentleman, or the fine Jady ; 
in the humorous walk we frequently meet with more almoft than we 
could hope ; for in thefe, ftrength of imagination is the thing need- 
ful, beauty of perfon would be a defeét. Mr. Aickin, whether in 
tragedy or comedy, always conceives, and always‘exprefics the in- 
tention and paffion of the author; at leat, the exceptions are very 
few. That the fpectators do not applaud him fo often as they do 
fome others, is becaufe he in general enaéts but fecondary perfonages 
in the drama, and becaufe they are-neither diligent enough to ob- 
ferve, nor liberal enough to reward, thofe, who give the moft de- 
licate touches of their art; but they frequently fpeak of him, and 
ever with refpect ; he. never offends, but he often pleafes them, and 
whenever he quits the ftage, it will be difficult to find fo worthy a 
reprefentative of the numerouS Dramatis Perfone, in whofe focks 
and bufkins he has trod. 

It is our turn now to {peak of an actor, who from fpecimens we 
have feen, does not appear to have met fo much diftinétion as he 
might were he more aipiring. Mr. Farren has theatrical requilites 
that fhould place him high among the devotees of Melpomene. 
A commanding brow, a good ftature, and the beft voice without 
exception of any perfon on the flage, are advantages, that, in this 
profeflion, fhould promote the intereft of their owner. He has ob- 
vious defects likewife; his figure, for fo young a man, has too 
much rotundity, and wants elegance; to this he has not been enough 
attentive, or he might affift it very materially by an eafy deport- 
ment, which he wants. The iad > of his voice has led him 
into. another error, he fometimes rants. This like the recitative of 
declamation, would’ be an_ univerfa] fault, were it equally in every 
actor’s power: the exceptions, at leaft, would only reft with thofe 
of very fuperior genius. The illiterate part of an audience ever 
have applauded, and ever will applaud paffion, falfe or real, and 
ranting always gives the counterfeit of paflion. To produce a clap 
is a circumftance fo flattering to an aétor, a thing at which his ambi- 
tion fg continually aims, that very very few have the fortitude to re- 
fift the temptation, even though their judgment condemns the means 
by which they obtain it. ‘* To fplit the ears.of the groundlings,” 
has been the practice, and the complaint, from the old days of 
goodman Shakefpeare, to the prefent pupil age ; and will fo conti- 
nue. Thofe actors who have arrived at great excellence, have ale 
ways learnt the fecret of reftraining their voice without enfeebling 
the fentiments, or the feelings of the poet, till they came. to fome 
particular paflage where fuperior exertion is abfolutely be Ma 
and then of burfting forth like a peal of thunder upon their aftonifh- 
ed hearers. Thus when Mrs. Yates ufed to pronounce the follow-_ 
ing lines in the Roman Father, amazement and fufpence encreafed 
at every found. 

' ‘© “Stand 
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** Sand’ off—I am not! niad-~ 
Nay draw thy fword—I do defy thee—murderer-« 
Barbarian—Romaxz—mad ?—The name of Rome: 
Makes. madmen of you all—my curfes on :it— 

I. do detett its impious poticy— 

Rife—rifesye. States—(Oh that my: voice:could fire 
Your tardy wrath)—Contound its felfifh greatnefs: 
Rafe:its proud-walls and lay: its towets in aflies.”” 


~ Not, Satan, when 


*¢ He cailed fo loud that-all the hollow: deep 
*¢ Of Hell refounded”——— 


was heard with nore aftonifliment, or more’ effectually roufed hi 


auditors, than’ we have heatd Mrs. Yatés in this fpeech. But this’ 


great effe& could not have been produced, if her voice had been 
amed, fatigued, and half-exhaufted by. continued vociferation. 


Neither does it follow, that fhe was tame and infipid in the reft of 


the parr. The expreffion of paffion is feen in the earneft eagernefs 
of demand, of reply, of apprehention, in the anxiety of fufpenfe, 
the agitation af the flep, of the look, and the tremulous accent of 
fear, ‘The whole force of the voice fhiould be referved for fome ‘ex- 
traordinary’ and great occafion. There is a:climax in the charac- 
tér, as well as in the period, which if’ attended to, will raife an ac- 
tor’s reputation, far more effectually than a few extorted atid ilk 
judged ‘plaudits, We wifhqwe;could make the public more judi- 


cious*ir beftowing their favours, for as long: as the fpectator will’ 
ve foolifi-praife, the player will receive it. With refpect to’ Mr. - 


‘arten we'repeat, we are afraid he wants ambition, that is, that he 


wants that degree*of it which itimulates the mind, and makes it’ 


reftlefs under inferiority, that incites ftudy and attention, makes the 
fancy glow when it obferves beauties in competitors, with the ar- 
dour of ‘generous rivalfhip, and burn to outdo what cay one allowe 
to be*exeellent. ‘The life of an actor fhould be molt affiduoutly 


employed: He thould be perfectly acquainted with the characters. 
of men living and dead. In the morning “he fhould read, in’ the” 


evening make obfervations on life and manners ; during the time of 
performance he fhould never be out of the theatre, but look with 
unremitting care into whatever is erroneous, or whatever is pro- 
pers pleating, or delightful, in thofe who are moft eminent. In 
lls Carriage and deportment, nothing fhould be too minute to efcape 
his notice ; when he commits the words he is to utter to memory, 
he fhould never lofe fight of the meaning or pation of a fingle line 
in his part. He ftiould determine what and how much action is 
proper, and be as perfect in that, as in the repitition of the words, 
otherwite his gettures will many of them be unmeaning, unfuitable, 
andfimpertinent. He fhould continually be recalling to his fane 

how the perfon he reprefents, were he really there, would behave ; 
that he may not fuffer a look or motion to efcape unworthy of his 
hero, or act beneath his dignity, or his feelings, when they fhould be 
more forcibly called forth. Whoever were thus anxious and thus 
induftrious, with Mr. Farren’s natural cadowments, could not fail 
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of being highly diftinguithed.. He has acquired reputation as it is, 
we hope to-fee it increafe an hundred fold. . 

The younger Mr. Bannifter is a very promifing aétor, though 
he labours under fome defects at prefent, which are apparently, the 
defects of immaturity, but which, if he is not very caretul, will cive 
him falfe habits that will remainwhen the caufes of them are vanifhed. 
His voice has not yet attained either all its ftrength, or compafs ; 
his fpeech, therefore, is fometimes flow and laboured, and his paufes 
improper. ‘The clofe of oF ag is fo funk, that the words of- 
ten become unintelligible. His deportment wants eafe and ftability, 
his ftep is too fhort, and he.is too apt to retreat and advance alter- 
nately. In recompence for this, — not only with propriety, 
but fpirit ; his eyes are animated, andthe injuries or refentments of 
his character glow upon his countenance, His figure wants fome of 
that rotundity, of which we complained in Mr. Farren, but though 
we know of no practical expedient inflantly to reduce fize, yet fure- 
ly the affifance of art might aid the oppofite deficiency : if not, 
who fhould embowel poor Old Jack? Mr. Bannifter has more un- 
derftanding thaa moft men of his years: if he catches but a {park of 
that fervid, that perfifting ambition, of which we have fpoken be- 
fore, ‘he may be more pérhaps, than at prefent he afpiresto. He 
mutt not, however, fuppofe he yet has learnt the art he profefles, 
Jet him look round, and he will fee many of his feniors who are ftill 
in the accidence. He whd imagines that when he knows, that he 
knows.all, will never improve. It is the province of genius to think 
but lightly of paft acquirements and pat performances, ‘becaufe it 
perceives the poffibility of doing much more, and much better. 

We fhould now proceed to an examen of Mrs. Siddons, but the 
ments of this lady are fo great, the fuccefs fhe has.met with fo un- 
common, and the attention paid her by the town, fo full of refpect, 
that we fhowld think ourfelves deficient in the regard we owe our 
readers were we to fpeak of her in too fhort and defultory a man- 
ner; for which reafon we mutt defer it to another number, having 
already employed as much room as the nature of our plan will al» 
low, upon the prefent article, : 








For th ENGLISH REVIEW, 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
(Continued from our laf.) 


HE moft diftinguifhing feature of the prefent times is an ar- 
. dent fpirit of commerce. In former ages, nations contended 
for military renown and extent of dominion: in the prefent, for 
advantages in trade. The empire of conqueft is fuperceded by that 
of manufactures, and navigation. | 

The Americans, when they firft avowed to the world their pre- 
tenfions to independence, folicited the favour of the European na- 
tions, by holding up to their view, the allurements of a free trade. 
The ports of America were to be open to the flips of every nation 
of the earth. Mankind were invited to break the bonds which 
Great Britain had impofed 6n American commerce, and by pro- 
moting the liberal views of an infant ftate, ftruggling with tyranny 
and oppreflion, to advance the, general happinefs of the world. One 
of the moft enlightened nations in Europe, was the firft to take 
' an adtive part on the fide of a people, whofe efforts, if fuccefsful, 
would open new channels of commerce, and humble the over- 
bearing infolence of a proud and hated rival. Long had France 
aimed at univerfal dominion, and wafted her ftrength in vain at- 
tempts to fubdue her confederated neighbours. The fyftem of her 
policy was changed in the end of the reign of Lewis XV. This 
change may be traced to the experience.of difappointment in her 
fchemes of ambition ; to the jealoufy with which neighbouring na- 
tions watched the balance of power; to the juft and liberal views 
of progreffive commerce and political wifdom. 

In a monarchy where the genius of the Prince has fo great 
influence on the difpofitions of the people, a fpirit of war in the 
cabinet, would have furmounted the general inclination to the arts 
of peace, and diffufed itfelf throughout all ranks of the nation. But 
Lewis XV. loved tranquillity : and the heir apparent to his crown 
difcovered the moft amiable proofs of benignity, but not that ge- 
nius which is neceflary to conduct, or that ambition which prompts 
the operations of war. ‘The French nation faw the imbecility of 
the Dauphin: and Lewis XVI. was to be great by the arts of peace. 
This was the tone of France: and it guided the views of the pliant 
Monarch. : : 

_ But the opportunity of weakening Great Britain, which was pre- 
fented by the revolt of America, was fo inviting, that ic muft have 
been embraced even by the moft pacific cabinet. The independence 
of America being now effected, and the commerce of France, her 
ally, prodigioutly extended ; the court of Verfailles will return to 
that tone which it had aflumed before the commencement of the 
war, and profecute the aggrandizement of the nation, by manufac- 
tures and trade, not the force of arms. It is in vain to ima- 
gine, that the French, from an ambition of conqueft, will involve 
themfelves in quarrels with America, or any other power. ‘The 
views of that enlightened people are pacific, moderate, wife, and 
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jut. They are now fenfible that domeftic induftry, not extenfiré 
territoties*, forms thé réal ftrength and greatnéfs of a nation. 

With thefe difpofitions, it is not likely that France will com. 
mence hoflilities againft England, unlefs fhe is provoked by fome 
injury. Her fortifying Chandernagore, St. Pierre, and Miquelon, 
are-proofs that fhe is refolved to defend her own rights, but ‘not that, 
fhe intends'to invade thofe of others. Peace will probably, conti. 
nue for'a lois courfé of years: and tradé will certainly rebound. 
with an efufficity proportioned to its* late compreffion, and flourifh 
more than it-ever has done in any period. _ 

The conduct of Spain, in the late conteft between Great Britain 
ghd America; appears a ‘itriking inftance of political infatuation : the 
wealth of that nation lies in its iflands in the Weft Indies, and its 
provinces othe American Continent. Is it poffible'thar’ the could 
wifh to fee’a ntighty independent empire of confederated republics 
eftabliflied’in the neighbourhood of all her treafures ? It is proba- 
Bie that the Spaniards never imagined that the American ftrugele 
would have terminated as it has done. England, they expected, 
Would retain her foveretgnty over at leaft a part of her colonies ; 
afd it is evident’ they wifhed fhe fhould. The Spanifh Monarch’ 


offeréd'to mediate a° peace between America and England, on the’ 
iboting of 'wti pofider/s, at a time when the latter was in poffeffion of 
Canada, Nova Scotia; New York, the Floridas, Georgia, and the 
Carolinas. ‘Thefe views‘were wife’ and folid: for thus two rival 
powers would -have' betn eftablifhed in North America, and the do- 
thinions ‘of Spain would have found fafety in their mutual conten- 
tion. The Spanith nation is undoubtedly much difconcerted by the 


efnine'pition of the Britifh colonies. North ‘America, freed from’ 
att European conttoul, will be at liberty to break with Spain at any 
time, without difturbing the peace of Europe, or interefting any of 
its powers ‘in the quarrel. The family connection between the 
courts of ‘France and Spain, and the defire of revenge for former 
idffes, have pronipted Spain to ‘afd a power that muft foon prove 
fart to her dominions “in the weftern world. : 

It ‘has beén faid, that‘ France, having valuable poffeffions in the 
Weft Indies, ought alfo to have dreaded the independence of North 
Ainérica; from a ‘fimilar’caufe. But it ought to be confidered, that 
thé pofféffions of France being iflands, can have nothing to appre- 
bend froni* the’ independent fovereignty of the United States. 
France, fttengthened by extended commerce, will at all times have 
a fleet fufficient to protect her foreign dependencies ; and it can ne- 
ver be the'intereft of Amctica to have any concern with ‘the French 
Weft India iflands, ‘bur in the way eftrade. At any rate, the pe- 
riod of the adjacent iflands being annexed to thé fovereignty of A- 
mérica, dots not appear to be fo near, as fome may imagine. A 
long courfe of time miuft elapfe, before the United States of Ame- 
rica can equip a naval forcé, equal to the Britifh, or even to the 





*” Wheti'a’députation of the Tobago Merchants waited on Mr. 
Rayneval} the converfation ‘turnéd'on'the reftoration of’ the Flor- 
das 10 Spats He iaid; fniiling, the King of Spain loves to have 
a~gfeat tract of territory. 
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combined fleets of the two branches of Bourbon. But.with -refpoét 
to Spain, the pofition of America is different. Before the prelent 
peace, nothing feparated theie powers but a river. The_cetlon at 
the Floridas to Spain was one of the wifeft articles, on the part gf 
Great Britain, in the late pacification. Their vicinity.to. the Ame- 
rican provinces will precipitate a quarrel between the United States 
Spain. The contrariety of the difpofitions, maapers, and ha- 
bits of the North Ameticans, and Spaniards, .is fuch, that,it is im- 
poflible they fhould live together, for any time, in amity. The 
rupture is likely to happen the fooner, that both thefe.nations con- 
fider themfelves as having been victorious in the late war. Succefg 
awakes and .nourifhes ambition. Both America and Spain. are’ top 
proud, tamely to fuffer any of thofe incroachments and infults, 
which muft unavoidably arife from the vicinity of their domi- 
nions. 
The conduct of the United Provinces of the Netherlands, in the 
late conteft, appears as unaccountable upon any principles of found 
olicy, as that of Spain. The United Provinces had Jong beep 
in clofe alliance wih Great Britain. ‘Ihe.principal ate that 
alliance was their common fafety, and protection againtt the ambi- 
tious defigns of a dangerous neighbour. In the. recent war, thefe 
States joined their arms with thofe of France, to humble @ 
power that fupports their independence on that new ally, and to 
taife up to themfelves a moft dangerous rival in every branch of 
trade. The two great fources of the Dutch wealth and power, are 
their fifheries, and their freights for other nations. In both thefe, 
America muit {oon interfere with them. The New Englanders be- 
gan.to rival them in thofe branches before the war. And .there is 
not a doubt but they will refume them now, and carry them op 
- with fuccefs. : 
The Emperor, and the King of Pruflia, not being commercial 
powers, were ,but little interefted in the conteit between England 
and her colonies. It is, however, matter of furprize, that the,em- 
petor did not feize the opportunity, which the juncture of. the 
times, and the fituation of Holland afforded, of opening the nayie 
gation of the Scheld, and reviving the commerce of dz/werp, once 
the emporiuin of the world, and whofe inhabitants poffefs, eyen ap 
this day, wealth fufficient to form a ftock for an .extenfive trade. 
There is ground to imagine, that this political and ambitious prince 
ferelitates an attack on the Turkifh dominigns in Europe. His.war- 
ike preparations mut have fome objeét.: and when we canfider the 
fymptoms of alarm that appear in the Ottoman Porte, there is no 
object that appears fo likely to be the real one, as that which hag 
been mentioned. If time fhould prove the juituefs of this conjec- 
ture, the world will not be at.a lofs to account for the inactivity 
of the Emperor, on an occafion which feemed to tempt bis ambi- 
tion. With fo grand an enterprize in contemplation as an attack 
on the Turkith empire, it would haye been impolitic, to have 
ken 2 ep which would have provoked the refcntment of the 
Murch, and alarmed the jealoufy of Pruffia. 
[tis not improbable, that Pruffia and Ruffia may be invited byte 
tor to promote his defigns againit the Turks, by. the promi sat 
are 
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fhare in the plunder. ‘The partition of Poland will draw after {t 
many important confequences. Ambitious and powerful princes 
have found out a very convenient method of making sontuetts. It 
is an eafier, a8 well a more advantageous plan of policy, to unite 
their arms, for the porpofe of plundering fome neighbouring power, 
than to go to war with each other. | . 

If the Turks, in order to avert the impending ftorm, fhall make 
important facrifices, in refpect to trade: if they fhall open to the 
Ruffiians and Auftrians, the navization of, what we fhall call, the 
Turkith feas ; a rivality and jealoufy of trade would arife between 
thefe nations of the one part, and France of the other, as this 
kingdom has long been in poffeffion of the greateft fhare of the Le- 
vant trade. This jealoufy and competition would not be unimpor- 
tant to Britain, as it would draw thofe bonds ftill clofer, that unite 
her with the courts of Peterfoburgh and Vienna in political intereits 
and friendfhip. 

With refpeé& to the great northern powers, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Ruffia; the emancipation and aggrandizement of North Ame- 
rica, appears to be no very defireable revolution to them, more 
than to Holland. ‘Their productions are the fame with thofe of 
North América in every article, rice and indigo, which can never 
be a foundation for any great extent of commerce, only excepted, 
Ruffia raifes tobacco for its own confumption, and begins to export 
large quantities to its neighbours. Flax, hemp, tar, rofin, tallow, 
hides, honey, wax, wood, iron, &c. &c. which form the ftaple 
commodities of the great northern European nations, are alfo the 
ftaple commodities of North America. Their interetts undoubtedly 
interfere in the moft effential points : and there does not appear be- 
tween thefe powers, any thing of that concordia difcors, which arifes 
from a reciprocity of redundancies and of wants, and which unites 
kingdonis differing in refpeét of climate, foil, and natural produc- 
tions, in the bands of commerce, and mutual intercourfe and friend: 


fhip. 
if England has fuffered an immenfe lofs in the emancipation of 
her colonies, it is perhaps, fome confolation, that a free trade with 

North America, will contribute to the profperity of her friends 
and allies, Portugal and Ireland. The firft of thefe kingdoms will 
find in North America a market for its fruits and wines; the fecond, 
for its linen and woollen manufactures : the fituation of both, which 
is precifcly in the fame degrees of weft longitude, is the happieft 
in Europe for commerce with the new world. 

» The fituation of Great Britain between the northern and fouthern 
kingdoms of Europe, and at the fame time fo convenient for tranf- 
atlantic commerce ; her credit, her fto¢ék, her habits of manufac- 
ture and commerce, her being in pofieffion, in refpeét of fo many 
articles of the market, her affinity to America in blood, manners, 
cuftoms, “and religion : all thefe circumftances afford grounds of 
hope, that extended and free commerce will- encreafe the wealth of 
this, as much’as of any other country; that in trade fhe will ftill hold 
one of the firft ftations; and fhare largely in the general fcramble, 
If fhe no longer monopolizes the trade of North America, other 
channels are not wanting, in which the induftry of England "7 
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be fully and profitably’exerted. The lofs of our exclufve trade 


with North America, may be compenfated by an increafe of com- 
merce with Rutha, in confequence of that increafe of wants, which 
arifes from the advances made in civilization throughout that exten- 
five empire. It will be wifdom in the Court of London to cultivate a 
good correfpondence with that of Peterfoburgh: and it will be wifdom 
in Ruffia to promote the greatnefs of England. For, fhould En- 
gland ever become fubordinate to France, the latter would give the 
law both in the Mediterrancan and the Britifh feas, and controul 
the power of every commercial rival. It is the intereit of Ruffia 
to hold the balance between thefe contending nations, and to fup- 
port a power whofe friendly ports are ever open to receive her fleets 
amidft the ftorms, whether of the raging elements, or of war. 

It is curious to remark the power of the various fympathies and 
antipathies that divide or unite different tribes of mortals. Among 
the fympathies that unite men, there is fcarcely any fo powerful asa 
famenefs of. language. On this account it is fortunate that the 
Englith language is planted and has taken fuch root in North Ame- 
Ticay that it mutt flourifh on that continent for ages.: The time in- 
deed will come whei an American and an Englifhman. will as little 
underftand each other’s language, as.an Englifhman does that of a 
Dane, a Swede, or a German: and when’ an American antiquary 
fhall delight in tracing the affinity between his own and the En- 
gliflr tongue, in the fame manner that a Britihh 7 traces the 
refemblance between the Englifh language and that of ‘Scandinavia 
and the northern parts of- Germany. But that period is remote: 
and before it arrives many important, revolutions will have totally 
changed the prefent: flate of the world. The French nation,. fen- 
fible of the. political importance of language, .have laboured to 
fre ftabiiity to thetr.ewn, and.to extend its.empire over the world, 

Rufha the number of perfons who have been fent out, ‘by the 
Court.of Verfailles, and encouraged to propagate the French lan- 
gudse jn that empire is prodigious.. The prevalence of the French 
language and-French manners at Peterfburgh, :has operated no in- 


eonfiderable: political effets... It has given a prepoffetlion in fome in- - 


ftances in favour of France and againtt England. 
| The prefent month of February, an era that will for ever b 
memorable in the hiftory of Europe, has;given a freth proof of.tha t 
flu@uation and change, and fpirit of party, which have fo long dif- 
TEL ape i councils, and which have in fact difmembered the 
ritifh empires ©, A coalition’ has taken place! between the leaders of 
two great factions; Lerd Northand Mr..Fox. ‘This is the fowth 
change of minifters in the courfe of twelve months. It. was ton- 
fiftent in Lord North to reprobate the terms of the prefent peace. 
The direliction of the loyalifts, the conceffions made to the enemies 
of Britain in every part of the globe, without any conceffions on 
their part in return, and the bribe that was given to the Americans 
by Lord Shelburne, through the hands of that executioner of his 
country, Mr. R———d O-——d, are circumftances which juftify the 
oppofition that was made to a motion for applauding the 
conduct of the minifter of the day, and thoie who ranged 
themfe}ves under his ftandard. It is not fo eafy to reconcile the 
prefent 
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‘prefent condutt of ‘Mr. Fox to Lis former declarations. “When he 
came into power the nation was in a deplorable fituation, our fleet 
was unable to cope with that of ‘France and Spain, and peace on 
“any terms was preferable to war. “Now he finds it convensent to fa 
the navy, by the exertions of lis relatiom Lord‘Keppel, has ftarted up, 
in the courfe of afew months to a degree of refpectability: that js 
formidable to the world, which gives Britain a title to di¢tate, not 
to receive the terms of peace. How -great the credulity, or how 
‘violent the animofities of a nation in which fuch -aflertions can be 
umade without fhame, and reccived with acclaim and approbation. ! 
The nation at this moment waits for the new-arangements that 
are.to form an adminittration, without any vifiblefigns otf curiofity 
or anxiety. Its curiofity, concerning political revolutions, icems 
‘to be fomewhat blunted by.the rapid changes that have happened fo 
often in the Cabinet. Is it-poffible that Lord North and Mr, Fox 
«can go longhand:in hand, and conduét the affairs of the public with 
harmony and concord? ‘How are they to fettle between them the 
-important point.of the reformation of the conftitution ? ‘Or is Lord 
North .to selinquifli:his former principles, and to fit in that Ca- 
binet which :purfues meafures, in ‘his opinion, ruinous to the 
pation ? yr 
The fate of the Earl-of Shelburne will be*but little regretted by 
thofe who recolleét the craft and duplicity of ‘hiscondu&. In order 
to. obtain the favour of ‘his fovereign, and of .all.who wifbed for the 
profperity and glory of ‘England, he openly maintained that the fw: 
of Eugland would fet the moment Independeney foould be granted 4 
America. “The inference to be drawn from this language plainly 
qwas, that if he were at the -head of adminittration, he would make 
fome noble efforts for reftoring the power and the fame of ‘Great Bri- 
tain. But more anxious to fecure his own power, he concluded hafty 
peace: at this moment however he has the mortification of being 
driven from office, afterhaving exhibited the .moft ftrtking proofs that 
gan be conceived, of artifice and inconfittency of conduc. — It is 
faid that he had formed an:admitable plan’ of finance: -on this ac- 
<ount perhaps his tall is:to-be ‘lamented. . “Fhe fluétuation that takes 
lace in the Britifh Cabjnet, mutt needs excite.a degree of alarm im 
oreign ftates. “‘Fhey may ‘imagine ‘that a nation which ‘has fo 
dtrongly exprefied ‘her difapprobation of the terms.of peace, ‘will foon 
pate for war. But fuch fufpicions, if they exift, are not 
well founded. Whatever adminiftration fueceeds will avoid, it 
» a-renewal of hoftilities, and ftudy to maintain peace, 96 
ghe-greatefi fecurity of their.own power. \refufal of the Houfe 
of Commons to approve the: terms of peace, manifefts, that the 
irit of the »nation is'yet high, and fcorns ‘to fubmit without 
marks of feeling, to difgrace and humiliation. 





